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In writing of Doctor Kelley, I must be permitted construct- 
ively to forget that he still dwells among us. I must write un- 
mindful of, unhindered by, the thought that some day his own 
eyes may scan what is written. His history belongs rightfully 
to the church which he so illustriously served. In so far as it can 
be truly translated, its ideals, its inspirations and achievements 
should be faithfully treasured for workers who come after him. 
I can only say that “I will endeavor to write soberly without cant 
or maudlin sentimentality, and tell no lies.” 

William Valentine Kelley first saw the light of day in a 
parsonage home in Plainfield, N. J., February 13, 1843. He 
was born into a fine spiritual environment, heir to a godly nurture. 
He was graduated from Wesleyan University in 1865. Among 
his classmates were William Olin Atwater, James Mudge, and 
William North Rice. The first twenty-eight years of his profes- 
sional life were passed as teacher and active pastor. 

Doctor Kelley was destined to be a great editor. He came to 
the editorial chair of a historic and scholarly publication—the 
Meruopist Review. His name added to a list of justly famed 
predecessors, he brilliantly filled this exalted place for a period 
of twenty-seven years. The long preceding half of his professional 
life brought him in continuous practical contact with various 
human nature, giving him a large knowledge of the lives of men, 
women, and childgen, of their limitations and needs, of their ideals 
arid ambitions, of their hopes and their fears, their joys and their 
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sorrows, in the common struggle of existence. In this long period 
his humane sympathies found ample scope for expansion and ex- 
pression. He had acquired a large sense of human values. He 
was touched with no sense of cynicism toward men. He had 
learned to look upon mankind in general through the eyes of the 
Divine Master whom he served. The spirit of discerning and 
uplifting service for men, women, and children had become a 
fixed passion of his life. This period was also for him one of 
ever expanding self-culture, an ever upward climb toward life’s 
noblest realizations. He brought to his new vocation a ripe ex- 
perience, a rich culture, wide knowledge, a deep and sympathetic 
love for his kind, all of which was a superb ordination for the 
great work awaiting him. The new life was nevertheless for him 
an experience of decided practical departure from the field of his 
previous activities. He was now a fellow installed in an editorial 
fraternity. He was exclusively set apart to a new life-work. He 
found himself in vital nearness to the sources, inspirations, and 
enchantments of the finest intellectual life. He himself was never 
so free to enlarge his own horizons of knowledge, to indulge so 
fully his own tastes in the exhilarations of great thought. But in 
all the after years there came no tarnish upon the fine luster of 
qualities which he carried from his pastorates to the editorial 
chair, and, so far from any flagging in his literary zeal, he went 
ever onward, proving himself a tireless and fruitful explorer in 
fields of largest and best thought. 

My theme is large; my space limited. Hence, passing with 
but a single glance Doctor Kelley’s long and fruitful pastoral 
life, and giving no place to the general features of his brilliant 
editorial career, I limit myself in this writing to record a few 
impressions arising from reviewing a minor number of his pub- 
lished essays. I limit myself thus all the more willingly because 
the essays, all so unintended by Doctor Kelley, yield a rich reve- 
lation of the character and mind of the author himself. 

Concerning the essays themselves something distinctive is 
due to be said: 

1, Concerning Sir Walter Raleigh it was said by an ob- 
server: “He can toil terribly.” These essays have come to us 
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only at the price of stupendous and incessant literary activities. 
I am sure that no person capable of passing intelligent judgment 
can give to these essays even only a cursory review without being 
impressed to the point of amazement with both the quality, quan- 
tity, and the inspirational moral worth of this output. 

2. These essays cover a remarkable range and variety of 
subjects. In a few of the published books now lying before me, 
no less than fifty notable and distinct productions appear. Most 
authors of talent even have definite veins which they more suc- 
cessfully work, and the identifying proofs of their particular 
style and favorite themes stand clearly upon their pages. It is 
not to be said, of course, that Doctor Kelley was not more happily 
at home with some themes than with others. If they were all of 
good Alderney milk, it must be confessed that some of these 
essays were more richly creamy than were others. But still, as a 
whole, they rank as of unusually high quality. 

Lowell and Emerson justly rank among the foremost and 
most fruitful of American literary essayists. Lowell at his best 
never wrote anything more beautiful or more sane than many 
things which appear in these essays. Doctor Kelley has not only 
a clear intuition of literary merit, but a fine insight into the heart 
of his subject, and with many subjects he wields the finest artistry 
of letters. Emerson’s essays will indefinitely hold high place 
among English classics. Personally retiring, shy and modest, 
he saw deeply into the wells of human life. A marked charac- 
teristic of his essays is their illustrative enrichment from historic 
incidents taken from literatures ranging all the way from Plato 
to Carlyle. In this feature, however, I must believe that Doctor 
Kelley is not one whit behind Emerson himself. I do not compare 
their themes nor style of expression; but Doctor Kelley’s wealth 
of historic and biographical incident is nothing less than mar- 
velous. The sum of his reading, and in the most vital and worthy 
fields of literature, is monumental. 

3. In literary style, Doctor Kelley may be said to be in- 
dividualistic. His gift for language is unusual. His vocabulary 
has been gathering into itself increasing wealth of expression 
through all the years by his widening familiarity with the best 
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authors. He has the imagination of a poet. He clothes his finest 
periods with a captivating rhetoric. He has justly earned the 
prize of a winning literary style. The essays themselves place 
their author in the highest ranks of American Christian literary 
authors. 


I 


The essays reflect a many-sided character. The inclusion in 
them of several of T. A. Daly’s comic poems, such as “An’ Me 
Ould High Hat” and “Country-Week Kid,” evidences Doetor 
Kelley’s lively appreciation of real humor. He himself has a 
large gift of sportive wit. This gift lies very near the badge of 
masterful individuality. It may be doubted whether any man 
lacking in the sense of humorous wit can ever in the largest sense 
become a successful leader of men. It is a quality to which hu- 
man nature is well-nigh universally responsive. Emerson tells 
us that “Wit makes its own welcome, and levels all distinctions. 
No dignity, no learning, no force of character, can make any stand 
against good wit.” And so this man with a taste as clean and 
lofty as the white summits of the Matterhorn could find mirthful 


entertainment in life’s drolleries. They were of real interest to 
him, because a human product. 


II 


We find a well-wrought essay on Alice of Wonderland, Alice 
a very fairy goddess and queen in the realm of childhood imag- 
ination. In the essay, “God’s Tenderest Promise,” there is a 
charming portrayal of mother-love as illustrating God’s comforting 
ministries toward those who love him. But this essay gives an 
equally sympathetic picture of the needs and aptitudes of child- 
hood. In Doctor Kelley’s spacious nature there are large play- 
grounds for the romp and sportiveness of childhood. 


III 


The field of the essays is too wide in diameter, too rich in 
scenery to admit of any adequate survey in this paper. Saint 
Paul was, for his day, a wide traveler. Nature both picturesque 
and rugged in Syria, in Asia Minor, and in Europe must have 
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challenged his eyes. But in all his writings there is but slightest 
evidence that the scenery of mountain or plain, of forest or land- 
scape, of river or sea, ever put a spell upon his soul. Doctor 
Kelley in several of his essays, especially in “Trees and Men,” 
“The Woods and the Inn,” and “The Open Fire,” has given us 
most fascinating pictures of nature which he has rendered doubly 
interesting by coupling with his descriptions numerous introduc- 
tions of the celebrities of literature. 


IV 


There are relatively few authors whose writings reveal so 
fine appreciation of the spiritually ideal and at the same time 
such a wealth of humane sympathy as inevitably impress them- 
selves upon us in Doctor Kelley’s pages. The seerlike depths of 
his spiritual insight are wonderfully revealed in such essays as 
“Glimpses of the Soul of Gilder,” “The Double Sky,” “Beating 
the Drum of Eternity,” “The Illuminated Face,” “A Salute to 
the Valiant,” “A Pilgrim of the Infinite.” These essays are all 
worthy to be preserved as “Apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 


It would be a delight to leisurely linger under the spell of each 
of these essays; but they must be here reluctantly passed with 
simple mention. 


V 

Doctor Kelley belongs to the company of fine-grained souls, 
genial in spirit, kindly in temper, generous in judgment, noble 
in deeds, loyal in his friendships. His feet, nevertheless, are surely 
planted on the granite of solid convictions. In a measure larger 
than would perhaps be anticipated he has the mental hardihood 
of a knightly warrior. He does not hesitate to wield his keen 
thought in withering denunciation of men or causes which he 
believes are aiming destructive blows against truth or working 
mischievous confusion in the realms of faith and morals. He can 
aggressively apply the whips of his wrath with the fearlessness 
and vigor of white-heat convictions. He is never guilty of any 
mollycoddle compromises in the field of morals. 

His essay on “Matthew Arnold’s Apostolate” is lighted in 
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many of its paragraphs with the flame of indignation. To ap- 
praise justly this essay one should, as I must believe, confine 
himself strictly within the limits of the author’s purpose in the 
writing of the essay itself. This essay is not a criticism of Mat- 
thew Arnold on all fours. Arnold was certainly opulent in many 
qualities which would quite command Doctor Kelley’s admiration 
and approval. His life was scrupulously morally clean. He had 
a distinct and rich sense of literary refinement. He was a classical 
scholar of the first order, a poet of such distinctive rank as to 
give him permanent place among the poetical geniuses of Britain. 
There would seem no room for doubt that the style and quality 
of English literature have been much clarified and improved by 
the contributions of his critical talent. 

Nevertheless, it must be conceded that Arnold had many 
personal traits quite antipodal, often irritatingly so, to Doctor 
Kelley’s spiritual temperament. 

Arnold was sprung from ideal stock. His father, Thomas, 
was perhaps morally and inspirationally the greatest among Brit- 
ish schoolmasters. His pupils went over the thresholds of Rugby 
to their universities and to life having received from him a 
moral impress which made them in conspicuous numbers creators 
of the finest character types of English citizenship. Thomas 
Arnold, firmly Christian in faith, saintly in character, was not a 
Christian by mere inheritance. 

The spiritual patrimony of Matthew Arnold in fineness of 
quality is rarely, if ever, excelled. But, as sometimes happens 
in the mysterious transmission of life, as compared with his own 
father, there were begotten in the younger Arnold some perverse 
and not altogether lovely traits. With all his lofty ideals, and 
of these he had many, he was plainly an aristocratic snob. His 
division of the British public into three classes, “Barbarians,” 
“Philistines,” and “Populace,” was not complimentary to any 
of the classes. These terms were expressive of his scorn of the 
life around him, “the men of the crowd who all around me to-day 
bluster and cringe, and make life hideous and arid and vile.” 
The men of his civilization seemed to him “insular in politics, 
vulgar in manners, and ignorant in art.” As some superior be- 
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ing whose white robes might be contaminated by touch from the 
common crowd, he dwelt apart in aristocratic exclasiveness from 
most of his fellows. He flayed the Church of England merci- 
lessly for its reactionary spirit. He was frequently far from 
generous in his judgment of gifted peers. When the world was 
‘startled by the tidings that Thackeray was found dead in his bed, 
the one word that Arnold had to say of this great-souled genius 
was: “I cannot say that I thoroughly liked him, and he is not, 
to my thinking, a great writer.” Leslie Stephen, who was per- 
sonally intimate with Arnold, once said, “I confess that on several 
trying occasions in my life, I could wish that I had a little ‘sweet- 
‘ness and light,’ so that I, too, might be able to say nasty things 
ubout my enemies.” Arnold’s overwhelming sense of personal 
superiority made its unpleasant impression on men in most elect 
cireles. Tennyson when queried as to whether he would like to 
have Arnold as a fellow-guest at a London dinner, said: “I do 
not much like to dine with gods.” The gentle Louis Stevenson, 
himself lying near the borders of the unseen, hearing of Arnold’s 
death, said: “I am sorry for Arnold; he won’t like God.” Mr. 
Gladstone rated Arnold as of “querulous disposition,” “a spirit 
of objection,’ “an ungovernable bias toward finding fault.” 
There is not wanting evidence that Arnold’s imperious egotism on 
occasion betrayed him into ill manners socially when “sweetness 
and light” should most appear. 

As affecting Arnold’s thought, note must be taken of the in- 
tellectual atmospheres of his day. His active life dates not far 
from the “Tractarian” agitation at Oxford, and a little later the 
publication of the Essays and Reviews. The Evolutionary 
Philosophy, under the tremendous influence of Darwin, furnished 
a new and unsettling challenge to cherished traditional views. 
German philosophy, largely adverse to the evangelical spirit, was 
setting in like a tide upon English thought. Physical science, young 
and crassly obsessed with a sense of its own all-sufficiency, was con- 
tributing much to beget a chaos of skepticism in the popular mind. 
The period was one of transition. It gave birth to an audacity of 
skeptical interrogation and doubt concerning venerable traditions, 
and at the same time it looked toward a future of new thought 
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not yet made secure by the processes of critical examination. 
Arnold was drawn inevitably into a vortex of doubt. He wan- 
dered “between two worlds, one dead, the other powerless to be 
born.” As Doctor Cadman has said: “He wrote for an epoch in 
which the current doctrines of religion, polities and the social 
system were alike decaying; and, lacking in the confident optimism 
and intellectual breadth of Browning, he stood mournful and mute 
with no positive message for his age.” 

One other feature of Arnold’s religious ideals should be ob- 
served. However he came by it, his faith was not of the evan- 
gelical type. He was fond of repeating that “Conduct is three 
fourths of life.” He exalted culture, as though it were the chief 
thing, and seemed to lay little stress upon a godly repentance of 
sin and the Christian miracle of spiritual regeneration. The 
chasm of religious ideals as between Arnold and Kelley is some- 
thing vast and unbridgable. Kelley’s entire spiritual life is richly 
illuminated and sweetened by habitual study of, and communion 
with, Jesus Christ. Arnold, whatever he personally thought 
about Christ, emphasized as his ideals the models of Grecian 
culture. In the terms of his self-assumed apostolic mission to 
the world, he exalts the refinements of Paganism, and is prac- 
tically silent concerning Christ as the real “Light and Sweetness” 
of civilization. Arnold lived in an atmosphere of Pharisaic dis- 
dain for the masses of mankind. To him, they were the mere 
“crowd,” the “herd,” a very incarnation of vulgarity, socially to 
be shunned. Kelley saw in men on the common levels a potential 
royalty. In his long career as a minister, he had witnessed nu- 
merous instances of the power of Jesus Christ to transform the 
common, the ignorant, even the criminal, man into pure and 
lovable character. His faith caught the vision of an innumerable 
heavenly citizenship recruited from the ranks of the ordinary 
humanity. His ear was already attuned to that symphony of the 
redeemed before the throne, of praise and thanksgiving “Unto 
him that loved us, washed us from our sins in his own blood . . . 
who wast slain and hast redeemed us to God out of every kindred 
and tongue, and people and nation: and hast made us unto our 
God kings and priests.” 
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Arnold lampooned Americans, charging them with “hor- 
rible vulgarity.” He labeled the people of the church with 
“hideousness and rawness.” He did not hesitate to revise the 
Bible, and to reedit it in conformity with his Pagan estheticism. 
His audacious egotism made him an iconoclast in fields which the 
best of earth have been wont to regard as holy ground. Kelley 
is a red-blooded American, a lover of humanity, warmly evan- 
gelical in faith, a devout believer in the Bible as a supreme record 
of God’s self-revelation to mankind. Not worshiping the church 
as a fetish, fully recognizing the defectiveness of its human com- 
position, yet firmly believing it to be God’s ordained agency for 
the moral and spiritual schooling of mankind, he believed it to 
be the divinest institution among men. Arnold was cold, statu- 
esque as marble. The very precepts of his gospel were dealt in iced 
sentences. He seemed to impress himself that he “knew every- 
thing better than anybody else knew anything.” His self-elected 
intellectual isolation from men in general emotionally estranged 
him even in circles of culture, and was his absolute disqualification 
for a sympathetic sway of the common mind. Kelley also might 
perhaps not be unfittingly characterized as an intellectual and 
moral aristocrat, so, however, by the very distinction of his culture 
and the high sanctities of his life. But he knew the Christ-like 
measure of human values, and he had much experience of the 
deep joy of sacrificial service for the common good. Warm-heart- 
edly, his ministries went straight to the abodes of suffering and 
to the unprivileged life around him, carrying everywhere healing 
and helpfulness. 

These contrasts might be indefinitely extended. But when 
duly measured, they furnish the key to Doctor Kelley’s scathing 
arraignment of “Matthew Arnold’s Apostolate.’ Arnold tram- 
pled with supercilious audacity upon many convictions which 
Doctor Kelley could but hold as most sacred. Doctor Kelley met 
these reckless assaults upon his faith with a philippic tempered 
with the white and consuming heat of a furnace. 

It is still due that further reference be made to Arnold’s 
religiousness. He apparently knew little of the happiness of an 
evangelical experience. He did know the melancholy of spiritual 
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solitude. His soul was haunted by tender memories of his early 
Christian nurture. 


The sea of faith 

Was once too, at the full, and round earth’s shore... . 
But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breath 

Of the night-wind down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 


Doctor MeGiffert quotes Arnold as saying in later life: “At- 
tempt to reach righteousness by any way except that of Jesus, 
and you will find out your mistake.” May it not be that the 
“Ripening Experience of Life” restored to Matthew Arnold 
much of the values of his father’s faith? Experience is a great 
solvent of mental perplexities, a radical destroyer of early preju- 
dices. Carlyle in early life had no use for Tennyson. He once 
characterized him as a man who wrote poetry because his mamma 
persuaded him to. Doctor Kelley gives us the picture of a sig- 
nificant scene between these two men in old age: “When, one 
raw, gray, gloomy day, Tennyson dropped in on Carlyle; found 
him - sitting solitary before the fire; without palaver dropped 
quietly into a chair beside him. There the two old men sat for 
an hour, gazing contentedly into the fire without speaking a word. 
When an hour had passed sociably, but in utter silence, Tennyson 
rose to go. Carlyle, without rising, reached up his hand and said 
simply and sincerely, ‘Come again, Alfred, we’ve had a grand, 
good time.’ ” 

On the last Sunday morning of Arnold’s life he attended 
church. On the last day of his life, at the age of sixty-six years, 
he was overheard. repeating to himself the great, old hymn: 


When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 


May it not have been that when his feet were so near the 
farthest marge of life he felt anew the spell of his father’s faith, 
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and that the Christian bells of Rugby Hall were once more ring- 
ing in his soul ¢ 
VI 

The robust type and the appreciative insight of Doctor Kel- 
ley’s mind can nowhere perhaps be better seen than in his vigorous 
mastery of Browning. Robert Browning with the passing years 
more and more emerges as a veritable colossus in the world of 
thought, and, second only to Shakespeare, as the greatest of 
English poets. Born large, his culture, not strictly guided by set 
curricula, was varied. For his day, he was a wide traveler. The 
cults and scenery of many lands were feeders of his genius. His 
mind, as compared with ordinary thinkers, was like an electric 
storm in the night, alive with the flash of instant inspirations. 
Swinburne says of him: “He never thinks but at full speed; and 
the rate of his thought is to that of another man’s as the speed of 
a railway to that of a wagon, or the speed of a telegraph to that 
of a railway.” 

He had the soul of a true artist. No mean musician himself, 


with a faultless judgment of painting and sculpture, “no English 
poet before him has ever excelled his utterances on music, none 
has so much as rivaled his utterances on art.” His thought is 
not confined to stereotyped methods nor to familiar fields. He 


carries a lighted torch into many of the byways and obscure 
places of human experience. Signally departing from the general 
methods of dramatic treatment, which deal with men in masses, 
he found largely the material for his drama in the individual 
soul. It matters not from what grade or quality he chose his 
subjects, he sees in every man something of appealing human 
interest. None are so far gone in depravity as wholly to have 
obliterated God’s handwriting upon the heart, and he frequently 
discovers lighted rooms in the souls of men and women most 
obscure. 

As a portrayer of character he must be rated as only second 
to Shakespeare, and even so it may be questioned whether in 
ethical analysis of life he is not Shakespeare’s superior. Cer- 
tainly Shakespeare does not deal with a greater variety of charac- 
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ters. Arthur Symons says: “The men and women who live and 
move in that new world of his creation are as varied as life itself; 
they are kings and beggars, saints and lovers, great captains, 
poets, painters, musicians, priests and popes, Jews, gypsies and 
dervishes, street-girls, princesses, dancers with the wicked witch- 
ery of the daughter of Herodias, wives with the devotion of the 
wife of Brutus, joyous girls and malevolent greybeards, statesmen, 
eavaliers, soldiers of humanity, tyrants and bigots, ancient sages 
and modern spiritualists, heretics, scholars, scoundrels, devotees, 
rabbis, persons of quality and men of low estate, men and women 
as multiform as nature or society has made them.” He studied 
humanity in many climes and in many civilizations. Photo- 
graphing many female characters to life, no writer has ever pre- 
sented a more unsullied picture of a pure womanhood than has 
Browning. His next to idolatrous devotion and admiration to- 
ward his own gifted wife held for him the data and measurement 
by which he estimated ideal womanhood. 

The wealth, robustness, and seerlike insight of Browning’s in- 
tellectual genius, ranking him among the greatest of his kind, can- 
not be measured separately from the boundless and insuppressible 
optimism, the sun-light clearness, of his religious faith. He 
dwelt on spiritual levels too high and luminous to permit any 
clouding of his faith by the negations of agnosticism or the 
grosser philosophies of unbelief. In spite of clouded skies and 
baffling mysteries, he clearly felt that “God’s in his heaven, all’s 
right with the world.” He is not blind to the perplexities of 
thought which obscure and render unsteady the religious faith 
of many good men, but his own faith is so light-clear that he 
lived as 
One that never turned his back but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break; 
Never dreamed, though right seemed worsted, wrong would triumph; 


Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


He believed implicitly in Jesus Christ as our most perfect reve- 
lation of God and that in personal fellowship with Christ we find 
the solvent for the intellectual and moral perplexities of life. 
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I say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by the reason, solves fur thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it, 
And hath so far advanced thee to be wise. 


He believes that human life is a moral probation which may 
finally open for man the doors of a divine destiny: 
There’s heaven above, and night by night 


I, look through its gorgeous roof: 
For I intend to get to God. 


This Christian faith never forsook him. When old age was upon 
him, white hairs upon his temples, his steps far down upon life’s 
lower slopes, expecting soon to close his eyes upon all things 
earthly, he could sing: 

I go to prove my soul! 

I see my way as birds their trackless way; 

I shall arrive: what time, what circuit first 

I know not. But some time, 


In God’s good time. I shall arrive. 
He guides me and the birds. In his good time! 


There is a persistent feeling abroad that much of the thought 
of this intellectual Titan is clothed in obscure dress. There are 
those, even now, who believe that if Browning had never attempted 
poetry, but had been content to express himself in plain prose, 
his influence in the world of thought would have been more widely 
effective than now. Doubtless many of his attempted readers are 
in practical sympathy with Carlyle, who, declaring that a writer’s 
resort to poetry is for want of clearsess in his own mind as to 
what he means, said: “If he have a message to the universe worth 
hearing, in God’s name let him deliver his message in a manner 
all men can understand.” Sometimes the biter is bitten, Car- 
lyle’s own English is not without its mysteries. A wit once said 
of his French Revolution, one of his most famous products, “It 
would be a valuable book if it were translated into English.” 

The obscurities, however, of Browning’s style are not to be 
easily dismissed. They have proven a perplexity to many a pur- 
poseful reader. One of his most gifted eulogists and admirers 
speaks of these obscurities as an “artistic deficiency.” Charles 
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Mackay called him the “High Priest of the Unintelligible.” Even 
Carlyle, speaking of the Agamemnon, said: “O bless me! Can 
you understand it at all? I went carefully over some parts of it, 
and for my soul’s salvation could not make out the meaning.” It 
is not to be denied that, as Saint Peter said of Saint Paul’s epis- 
tles, there are some things in Browning “hard to be understood.” 

Browning was not averse to prolixity. He had a habit of 
greatly overloading the vehicles of his thought. Then also, as Mil- 
ton, he drew much of his illustrative material from sources which, 
to the average reader, would be remote and unfamiliar. These 
features inevitably gave for him the impression of obscurity both 
in style and thought. As veins of richest gold and gems of purest 
ray lie in difficult depths, so the wealth of Browning’s thought is 
yielded only to those who give close attention and assiduous search. 
Beauty of style is not to be underestimated. But Browning was 
far more engrossed with quality of thought than with form of 
expression. 

A patch of quiet scenery lying on the landscape, variegated 
with nature’s artistry, may indeed be beautiful—a joy forever. 
But Niagara is also of nature. Beautiful‘ Yes. But in a sense 
far beyond this, Niagara is majestic, sublime, measurelessly 
dynamic. Uttering itself in eternal thunders, ceaselessly pouring 
forth its tumultuous floods, it would seem to bid defiance to all 
human power. But under the translating wizardry of the en- 
gineer, this same Niagara is made to drive the machinery of a 
thousand creative industries, and to make luminous innumerable 
night landscapes of near and far spaces. So among poets, Brown- 
ing stands as a force of Niagara-like energies. To capable and 
enduring search he reveals himself as an inexhaustible mine of 
intellectual genius, a working dynamo of prodigious moral force. 
His competent interpreters, like the schools of the prophets, are 
composed of elect circles, but, true to their high calling, they are 
increasingly adding to the intellectual and moral wealth of the 
age by their clarifying expositions and wide broadeastings of both 
Browning’s thought and faith. 

Praise for any individual intellect can hardly be greater 
than to assert its clear and sympathetic appropriation of the 
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Browning literature. This tribute in full measure is certainly due 
to Doctor Kelley. He has made himself one of the most luminous 
and inspiring interpreters of both Browning’s character and 
writings. 

Doctor Kelley in a long life has been familiarly companioned 
with the foremost lights of literature, both of the present and of 
the past. But he has known none more intimately, none greater, 
than Browning. His own character has been enriched from many 
sourees, but, doubtless next to the Bible, the influence of Browning 
upon his life, ideals, culture, and faith has been a most fruitful 
feeder of his fine inspirations. It is not for me, of course, to in- 
dicate any distinct limitations to Doctor Kelley’s literary tastes. 
But if he were doomed to solitary banishment, having the choice 
of carrying with him only three writings, I suspect that I do not 
guess far wrong when I say these writings would be—Isaiah’s 
Prophecies, the Gospel by Saint John, and Browning. 

Doctor Kelley among those who know him needs no eulogy of 
words. His known character and deeds yield their own matchless 
tribute to his life. To the public unacquainted with him, and 
to the oncoming generation of younger workers, it is but just to 
say: He is a convinced and devout believer in God, a faithful 
disciple and follower of Jesus Christ, a lover of mankind, fruit- 
ful in deeds of service to human needs, a brother to the poor, sym- 
pathetic in ministries to the aged and to the ill, a loyal patriot, 
setting before all men a fine example of both scholar and saint, 
ever wearing in the presence of his fellows 


“The white flower of a blameless life.” 
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A QUINTETTE OF TRIBUTES TO DOCTOR KELLEY 


Wuen one has reached the age of Dr. Winuiam VaLentine 
Kettey, the vast majority of those who knew and loved him long- 
est have passed to the place prepared both for them and him. But 
very few persons who have gone beyond the time of four score 
years can count so many as he of living friends. And this is 
largely because his age was reached by reason of strength given 
to loving labor, but by no means stricken with sorrow. The 
present Eprror of the Meruopist Review, who succeeded him in 
that office, does not desire to disturb this chorus of appreciations 
here offered by a few of those who were his much more intimate 
acquaintances, but they have struck no keynote of praise with 
which the Eprror is not glad to sing in perfect harmony. 

The subscribers to this symposium are not responsible for 
either the subheads placed before, nor the Who’s Who at the end 
of each of their tributes. 


Tue Personatity or Doctor KELLey 


Doctor Kelley’s personality contradicts the leveling tend- 
ency of democracy. It has a decided slant toward aristocracy. 
By nature and grace he belongs to a preferred group; he indicates 
in his general learning a man ordained to a vocation. This may 
sound heretical to the devotees of popular sovereignty, neverthe- 
less, so long as minorities are more often right than majorities, 
and individuals than either, the few “who know” will not become 
negligible. Our age has its day, which is brief enough; then 
comes its night, which promises to be a long one. The epoch 
ends; many a splendor finds its tomb with many spent frames 
and much fallen might. But those who do the Will of God 
abide forever. So Wesley has become the epitome of his age and 
Lincoln of all constitutional rule and freedom. I confess that 
for me Doctor Kelley is listed in the category of the righteous, 
whose souls, here or hereafter, are in the hands of God. When 
I think of him, which is very often, it is in connection with Ran- 


dolph O. Foster, Edward G, Andrews, Albert T. Hunt, Andrew 
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Longacre, William Arthur, W. T. Davison, and William Lonsdale 
Watkinson! saints and divines whom I knew, or know still. Like 
them, Doctor Kelley is an aristocrat of God. His seal was early 
stamped upon this son of a Methodist manse, who is first of all a 
great gentleman because he is a great Christian. 

A lady onee remarked after listening to a preacher of Doctor 
Kelley’s type, that it was an infinite pleasure to hear the gospel 
from a cultured and refined minister. Those who have heard 
it from him will, I am confident, agree with her. His entire be- 
havior benefits any sanctuary, but it has singular affinities for 
a stately cathedral, which he would adorn and illuminate as 
Liddon did Saint Paul’s. Could he have been heard more fre- 
quently by our British brethren, they would have weleomed in 
him the dignity with ardor; expression with power; felicity of 
phrase, and appositeness of quotation, which some of them do 
not attribute to the American pulpit. Yet he could not be mis- 
taken for anyone save an American. He is the peculiar product 
of the New World which has, on occasion, redressed the balance 
of the Old. What an American gentleman can be as a specific 
contribution to the Christian chivalry of the world has been 
shown us by James Russell Lowell, Robert E. Lee, and Walter 
Hines Page. Those who are fortunate enough to count Doctor 
Kelley their friend will instantaneously recognize his place in 
this hierarchy as a man of consummate manners and distinction 
in any circle. 

It is congenial to his habit of mind to protect the unsheltered 
and the defenseless. The care-taking instinct predominates in 
him. One can easily believe that in pondering Saint Paul’s ex- 
hortation: “Let this mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus,” 
the Doctor would find that mind in our Lord’s self-portrayal: 
“T am the Good Shepherd.” To follow, though afar, the supreme 
Bishop and Pastor of souls seems to me to have been his life’s 
ambition. This shepherding instinct invokes in him the instinct 
of rule and governance. He can be aggressive, provided it is for 
those committed to his oversight. But he is utterly unable to 
push his own ease. All his strength, which is, when aroused, 
resistless, is dedicated; none is reserved for self-advancement. 
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He can decline the episcopate and be the higher for the declination. 
But the call of the unfed sheep makes his heart leap with tempestu- 
ous gsolicitude. There are overflowings of spiritual energy and 
moral indignation in his writings and addresses as surprising as 
a volcanic eruption would be in the Green Mountains. I shall 
not forget his essay on Walt Whitman, read to a Brooklyn Clericus, 
in which he chastised the “good grey poet’s” animalism and bovine 
indifference to his illegitimate offspring with whips of fire. It 
was historian in tone; the “Wesleyan” spirit of the sixties and 
seventies vibrated in every line, the benign face of the modest 
essayist grew stern and judicial, the voice took on a note of finality. 
He electrified men who, as a group, are not readily stirred. But 
his glorious rage was that of the shepherd aware of the wolf’s 
stealthy approach to privily devour the flock. Beneath this shep- 
herd’s genuine diffidence is a hardness as of chilled steel against 
the shedders of innocent blood, the betrayers of goodness, truth, 
and beauty. 

The Kingdom of these qualities, as he conceives and in- 
terprets it, centers in Christ and is built upon his Eternal Sac- 
rifice as the structural element of the moral and religious universe. 
He cannot be content away from the Cross, which he regards, if 
I have studied his writings aright, as the complete embodiment 
of voluntary surrender to the will of the Redeeming Father. In 
its apparent weakness he discerns that Father’s omnipotence. 
It determines for him the inclusive purpose of the Incarnation. 
It reveals the irreducible religious values of its Divine Victim for 
all souls. This is Pauline theology; it is also the theology of the 
Church Catholic, and it is more than any theology can be—since 
in its acceptance is Life forevermore. The insurance of spiritual 
progress depends for Doctor Kelley upon the reading of Divine 
mysteries in the light of Calvary. If God explains the mystery of 
creation, if our Lord explains the mystery of God, so does his 
Cross, as our Brooklyn leader and prince of Methodism’s Israel 
visualizes it, explain the mystery of Christ. When a Western man, 
leaving India, arrives at Venice, he feels the vast difference be- 
tween the Orient and the Occident. The ethereal aspects of the 
splendid city dreaming in her silent waters afford an unequivocal 
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testimony to the tonic atmosphere of Christendom. Its lands 
are bloodstained and weary, but they dare hope and, in due 
defeat, hope again. They challenge the dreariest fate. Their 
purer being, their towering temples, the very light of a rose-grey 
morning on the Adriatic, are alike grateful to us and to our 
kindred. So Doctor Kelley roams far and near, and gathers much 
literary spoil in behalf of the New Testament Evangel. But he 
unfailingly returns to its regenerative efficaey and there he en- 
trenches. Here again the protective instinct emerges. He loves 
this minute planet all too wisely to leave its sin-stricken peoples 
forlorn, desolate, robbed of their salvation, the prey of triumphant 
iniquity. This development in him is not conservatism, in the 
sense of reactionaryism ; it is a conservation of the fruits of God’s 
moral passion for his creatures. 

I am liable to correction, yet I avow that Doctor Kelley is a 
humanist. He mantles his creed with a fair covering of emo- 
tional imagination. His ideals are traceable to the Reformers and, 
behind them, to the Fathers, and again to the Apostles. They are 
couched in a prose which is remote from scholasticism, near to 
poetry, surcharged with fine feeling. Admiration, pity, sym- 
pathetic allusion, comprehensiveness, are its chief traits. The 
merely dogmatic he does not readily indulge: upon his pillars, 
which are not to be shaken, there must be lilywork. Like his 
Master, he inclines to the story. Those who believe the formu- 
lated teachings of the church have premier claims may well re- 
consider the Parables. In these, fiction becomes the vehicle of 
the sublimest instruction, and as a form it wears down all the 
philosophies, bowing them out in their succession. I sometimes 
think that had the first class minds of the church imitated her 
Lord more closely in this respect, she would have gained in the 
sequel. Who knows but that they would have resorted to imag- 
ination rather than to didactics could they have lived and worked 
in our time? Be this as it mwy, the books and articles which 
Doctor Kelley has given us are redolent of distilled reverence and 
holiness. He can say, as the eventide mellows, that his pen has 
set down nothing acrid with mere controversy, or in any way in- 
jurious to men’s spiritual welfare. His day has already been 
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prolonged and blessed, and it will know no night. The attraction 
he has had for the noblest characters of his calling and of the 
laity is a demonstration of his innate nobility. Indeed, there is 
something about the man which defies analysis. An aura en- 
circles him; its calm majestic radiance bespeaks his future. To 
have so lived and wrought as to convey to those well qualified to 
judge these impressions is an achievement beyond those of science, 
statesmanship, or the ascription of deserved fame. To be sure 
the spiritual man judges all things and those who question this 
bold declaration can verify it by studying the character, the 
services and the public career of William Valentine Kelley. In 
him meet commingling streams of influence from Epworth, from 
Madeley vicarage, from the episcopal Rider of the Long Trail, 
from the godly home where his dear parents exercised the true 
priesthood. They all meet in him at the Cross, and whatever of 
good they have brought him has issued thence for the lasting 
benefit of countless numbers of his fellow men and women, and 
also of the children. I consider it a privilege I cannot express to 
have been admitted to the friendship of this man, and I could 
write more freely, were he not vividly before me, chiding my 
heart for pouring out even this broken tribute. Thank God we 
shall never have to surrender him. For if we never cease to love 
those whom we lose, we can never lose those whom we thus love. 
Yet in all this intimacy I find the reproach of my lesser self. And 
is not that the conclusion of the matter? Those who are the ex- 
cellent of the earth spur us heavenward who are too earthbound. 
And I have never been with Doctor Kelley without carrying away 
from his presence the desire to be clean in thought and deed. 
S. Parkes CapMAn. 


[S. Parkes CapMAN, D.D., S.T.D., D.H.L., born in England, is now a 
thorough American, minister of the Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; is still a genuine Methodist. He is author of such great 
books as Ambassadors of God and Christianity and the State.] 


A CLassMATE Jorns THE CHORUS 


The task of giving an appreciative and symmetrical appraisal 
of Doctor Kelley’s fifty-four years of service to the church as 
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pastor and editor has fallen to a fitter hand than mine. My hum- 
bler duty is to present some personal memories of one who was 
my classmate in Wesleyan University, who was later my pastor, 
and who has been my friend for more than threescore years. 

Doctor Kelley was a graduate of Wesleyan University in 
the class of 1865. In a recent letter he says, “In college I did 
not strive for marks, perhaps was not careful enough of my stand- 
ing as a student. My supreme passion was preaching—a passion 
I saw in my father and absorbed from him; and my chief inter- 
est in college was in whatever lay closest to that purpose, and 
would help me to become a good minister of Jesus Christ.” He 
was already a local .preacher when he entered college; and in 
his student days his dress and his manners bore somewhat of 
clerical character. The length of his coat-tails was rather notice- 
able among the student group, and he often addressed his friends 
as “Brother.”” He maintained in his college days an earnest and 
consistent Christian character. Long after his graduation, an 
honored and beloved member of the New York East Conference, 
who passed many years ago from the church militant to the church 
triumphant, said to him, “‘you were one of the three pious fellows 
in the class of ’65. I used to think you were most too pious.” 
During a part of the college course, Kelley was a member of a 
little group of students who met once a week for prayer and con- 
versation in regard to Christian experience and life. Several of 
that little company did good service in after years in the work of 
the ministry, and one was for a time a missionary in India. 
Already, in his college days, Kelley showed the fine literary taste, 
the beauty of style, and the solemn sweetness of voice, which 
in later years characterized his preaching. 

After our graduation from Wesleyan, he taught for two years 
in Pennington Seminary, where he had prepared for college. 
Then came twenty-six years of pastoral service in five different 
Conferences, in which he ministered to a number of the strongest 
churches of our denomination. For three years, commencing in 
the spring of 1884, he was pastor of the church in Middletown, 
Connecticut, a church important and influential in Methodism, 
not from the number and wealth of its membership, but from 
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its intimate relation to Wesleyan University. In June, 1885, 
the building which had been its home since 1828 burned in the 
night, and we awoke the next morning to find ourselves homeless. 
The task thus imposed upon the members of that church was a 
serious one. We knew that we ought to have a larger, more 
beautiful, and more costly edifice than the one which had burned. 
But there was little wealth among the members and adherents of 
the church. They were at first reluctant to make from their in- 
comes, mostly small, the gifts required for such a church as we 
all felt we needed. Our pastor did not dictate, did not tease, did 
not scold; but quietly and persistently he kept the matter on the 
consciousnesss of the members and adherents of the church; and 
in December, 1886, we were able to dedicate a church edifice which 
seemed worthy of our position and our opportunity. 

From 1893 to 1920 Doctor Kelley was editor of the Mern- 
opist Review. The list of contributors to the Review, and the 
variety of topics treated in its columns bear witness to his cath- 
olicity of spirit. Personally, he was not very keenly interested 
in the scientific and philosophic controversies of the present age. 
His own thought dwelt more lovingly on literary and religious 
topics. In his editorial work he was still eminently a preacher. 
The same rhetorical beauty which had characterized his sermons 
appeared in his editorials. The literary charm of his writing 
commanded the respect of lovers of good literature. 

In 1915 a group of the survivors of the Class of 1865 of 
Wesleyan met in my home to celebrate their fiftieth anniversary. 
The years had made the old friendships more precious, and mel- 
lowed all differences into harmony. In that meeting—the last 
for some of our number—Kelley was a benignant presence. 

The New York East Conference in 1921 celebrated his 
transfer from the effective to the retired list with a worthy ova- 
tion. He was escorted to a seat on the platform beside the pre- 
siding Bishop, and resolutions were adopted expressing the appre- 
ciation of the Conference for his life work. 

At the funeral of the late President Shanklin he was able 
to be present and to offer a prayer in the home. His presence 
was to Mrs. Shanklin a comfort and an inspiration. With feeble 
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steps he walked with the officiating clergymen to the platform at 
the funeral service in the church, but felt unable to take any part 
in the public service. 

In the letter from which I have already quoted, and which 
is one of the sweetest and tenderest letters I have ever had the 
privilege of receiving, he speaks of the lonely life of these later 
years: “With no family and not one relative on earth, my réle is 
that of survivor. “My company before is gone.’ ” 

He speaks lovingly of some of the dear friends who had gone 
before. The list includes classmates and fraternity brothers of 
college days, comrades in the ministry, men whose names are hon- 
ored in literature and philosophy. The letter closes with words 
of holy trust in that Best Friend who conquered death—‘He’ll 
keep his tryst with me, at what hour I dinna ken.” 

There is a sad sweetness in the evening twilight. Nay, rather 
is it a morning twilight. Beyond it lies not night, but the dawn 


f fadeless day. 
of fadeless day WittumM Norra Rice. 


[Wru1aM Nortu Rice, Ph.D., LL.D., is Professor Emeritus of Geology 
in Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. A distinguished geologist, 
he is also a Christian minister, author of Christian Faith in an Age of 
Science, Return to Faith, and other addresses, and Poet of Science and 
other addresses. ] 


Wituum V. Kevttev—Evanceist 


To many the caption of this brief tribute will be surprising, 
to some it will seem incongruous; but to those who know the real 
Doctor Kelley its appropriateness will be immediately recognized. 
It is surely unfortunate that the terms evangelist and evangelical 
have been so narrowly conceived. Frequently they have been 
identified with a special type of preaching and with certain stereo- 
typed methods in church work. This in itself would not be so 
bad, but when in addition these terms are denied validity in other 
types of preaching and work the matter really becomes serious. 

If spectacular appeals and bizarre methods be essential to 
the evangelist and to a real evangelism, then emphatically our 
friend is no evangelist. Doctor Kelley is always true to himself, 
to his scholarly ideals of preaching and to his fine sense of the fit 
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and proper in church life and work. But if the judgment be 
based not upon methods, but upon results, then I make bold to say 
that few men among us have been more successful evangelists. 

It was the rare good fortune of the writer to serve for ten 
years a church of which Doctor Kelley had been pastor for two 
terms—one of three and one of five years. In examining the 
church records it was astonishing to note the large number of 
yearly accessions to the church from probation. This was such 
an interesting matter that an actual count was made and the re- 
sults compared with those of other pastorates, some of which had 
been notably evangelistic. The comparison showed that the ac- 
cessions under Doctor Kelley’s pastorate practically equalled 
those of any of his predecessors. It was further noted that the 
large majority of those coming into the church during this pas- 
torate were still in the church and for the most part were actively 
engaged in the work of the church or Sunday school. 

The writer was so impressed with the revelations of the 
church records that he instituted quiet inquiries as to Doctor 
Kelley’s methods. Almost invariably the reply would be to the 
effect that just at the right moment a personal pastoral letter 
would be received from Doctor Kelley. This would be followed 
by a personal conversation, and the young life would make its 
dedication to Christ. Anyone who has been privileged to receive 
one of Doctor Kelley’s letters knows what a correspondent he is— 
beautiful in thought, felicitous in phrase and suffused with deep 
and genuine emotion. That was a memorable day when a youth 
in his early or late teens received a letter from Evangelist Kelley! 
So deep was the impression that many such letters are cherished 
to-day as among the most prized possessions of the recipient. 
Pastoral evangelism, aggressive evangelism, everyday evangelism, 
we have heard of, and they are fine and good, but here is a new 
kind—epistolary evangelism, new-minted in the fertile brain and 
warm heart of our evangelist. 

To introduce young people to Christ so that they may know 
him and experience the thrill and power of his indwelling is the 
preacher’s supreme privilege and duty. The method is upimpor- 
tant but the experience is the world’s deepest need. Doctor Kel- 
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ley used his unique evangelistic gift after his own fashion and 
God signally honored him in such use. Let us not be afraid to 
use our gifts in our own way and let us refuse to follow blindly 
any man or any method. Above all, let us realize that the gifts 
of the Spirit are diverse and without restraint and that, after 
all is said, evangelism is a spirit rather than a method. “Our 
God fulfills himself in many ways lest one good custom should 


corrupt the world.” 
Daviv G, Downey. 


[Davin Georce Downey, D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., the present Book Editor 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has filled important pastorates, been 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Sunday Schools, six times a 
member of the General Conference, and now the recognized leader in 
that body. He was a graduate and is now a trustee of the Wesleyan 
University.) 


A Bovevet From “One or His Boys” 


My first acquaintance with William V. Kelley came when, 
as a college boy, member of the same Greek letter fraternity with 
himself, I found in the archives some of the essays which he had 
written back in the early ’60’s. They were rhetorically elaborate 
—sophomoric would be scarcely the word, for few sophomores 
could arise to the heights of literary allusion and ornate beauty 
to which he had already ascended. But it is interesting to note 
that while the years have ripened and chastened his style, they 
have not taken from him that haunting sense of the melody of 
words, the passion of the true artist for form. One of the dis- 
tinguished services which he has rendered to the church has been 
in this realm. He has lived in the atmosphere of noble thinking; 
he has associated with the masters of prose and poetry. His lit- 
erary knowledge and appreciation and skill have kept him above 
what was cheap and ephemeral. He is one of the 


Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the crowds 
In public action and in private thinking. 


That elevation of mind, that fine discrimination, that firm 
grasp of the really essential things, which made his editorship of 
the Review a lofty era. In a church which, with all its devotion 
to the cause of education, has not always rightly valued culture, 
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he has been a force to raise the standards of taste and to broaden 
and sweeten the intellectual life of those with whom he companied. 

That service is not disconnected with the fact that he has 
chosen to dwell in the world of truth and beauty rather than in 
that of machinery and shrewd achievement. No one could accuse 
William V. Kelley of being an ecclesiastic, the mere agent of an 
organization rather than the servant of a Cause. Intenseiy con- 
cerned as he has always been wherever human comfort and effi- 
ciency have been involved, the mechanics have never attracted him 
so much as the secret of power. This is not to say that he has 
been theoretical, unpractical; for he could conduct the affairs of 
a church with high success and could rise under the pressure of 
emergencies. While I was still in college, the old church in Mid- 
dletown was destroyed by fire and a situation of great seriousness 
and difficulty faced the congregation. How their pastor stood 
out, with the spirit of a strong man ready for a hard race! “Like 
a bowing wall and a tottering fence’—he said the words came 
into his mind as he watched the church edifice tumbling to ruin. 
But there was no tottering for that modest and dignified scholar 
under the burdens thrust upon him. “I am doing a great work; 
I cannot come down,” was his text; and his faith and courage and 
leadership rallied a smitten people. Many will recall that, while 
during Conference sessions he took small part in the ordinary 
routine of business, when some really important theme was under 
discussion he would come to the front with the ringing tone of 
the prophet and the spiritual glow of the saint. 

He has sent out several volumes to a large circle of admiring 
readers, and almost numberless lectures and articles have delighted 
those who followed him. But I cannot value these more studied 
compositions above his letters, tossed lightly from the point of a 
fluent pen. For more than twenty-five years I have shared with 
others the privilege of having him as an occasional correspondent, 
and his letters are among my most precious possessions. I know 
not whether such personal epistles should ever be collected from 
the many lands to which they have traveled and printed for the 
general public; they are so intimate and sacred that print might 
seem a desecration. They are so tender, so playful, so exhilarat- 
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ing! He has seemed as free-handed with his treasures as Jesus 
Christ with the truth—bestowing upon one reader the wealth of 
his experiences, his fancies, his hopes, his dreams. Without know- 
ing surely his habit in this matter, 1 feel safe in guessing that 
scores of correspondents have known the joys of his visits by mail, 
and that from many parts of the globe laughter or tearful smiles 
have spoken of the delight which his enchanted pen has brought 
across the Seven Seas. 

It seems incredible that it should be so, yet it may be that 
there are many whom in entire sincerity he has caused to feel, 
as he did me, that they were his peculiar pride and joy. He en- 
tered so deeply into the interests of others, concerned himself so 
heartily with their welfare and their future, gave so lavishly of 
his friendship and his counsel, that they could but flatter them- 
selves that they were in a very special sense the object of his re- 
gard. How closely he has watched the horizon for young men emerg- 
ing into the promise of service. And how many have been inspired 
by his faith in them and his encouragement of them, to seek to 
walk worthy of the vocation with which he had called them. To 
discern them, to prophesy for them, to stimulate and advise and 
love them, then to rejoice in their usefulness when they fulfilled 
his expectations—these have been among the chief pleasures of a 
rich career. That career and that character have found their se- 
cure place in the admiration and affection of American Method- 


ism in its many branches. 
Hersert WEtcH. 


[Bishop Hersert Wetcu, D.D., LL.D., formerly president of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, is now stationed as bishop at Seoul, Korea. He 
has won the loving confidence of the Korean people and the sincere 
respect of the Japanese government. ] 


“Sucnu A Frrenp” 


Trisutes to Doctor Kelley as editor, critic of literature, 
church administrator, and pastor will come from those who have 
held intimate relations with him in all those departments of his 
richly varied life. From me can be expected only the simple ap- 
preciation of one who has been deeply honored by his friendship. 

One wonders whether any other man ever had so many 
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hereditary friendships, or ever grappled them to his soul with 
hoops of more durable steel. Those whom he loved in his youth 
or in his early manhood he loves still, and to their children, grand- 
children—even their great-grandchildren—he has given the noble 
blessing of an interested affection. When some of the second and 
third generations of these happy ones receive his unique letters, 
pulsing with glowing memories, they realize that the righteous- 
ness of the fathers, as well as their “sins,” is visited upon the 
children. 

So deep and unfaltering is his reliance on the Eternal Good- 
ness that he expects in the oncoming generations the virtues that 
endeared their forebears to his heart, and by his faith in them 
and their possibilities he becomes a potent force in creative 
evolution. 

But dear as are these friendships rooted in the past, they are 
rivalled in strength and intensity by those of newer growth. The 
same catholicity that opened to him the heart of Browning, “blood- 
tinetured with a ruined humanity,” when others, repelled by a 
rough and thorny exterior, missed the priceless treasure within, 
renders him sensitive to exceilence of all sorts in those who are 
newly approaching him. Another instance of his unshackled per- 
ception was his prompt recognition of the verve and virility of 
Kipling. It must have been more than a quarter of a century ago 
that at the dinner-table of a friend he delighted us all by his 
spirited recital of “Fuzzy-Wuzzy.” 

What a joy it is to him to find a young man or woman with 
elements of spiritual greatness! From the first moment of de- 
lighted appraisal he is a friend and as the years bring success and 
renown he glows with a perfect sympathy. Not only does he re- 
joice in the “find” he has made for himself, but he yearns to en- 
rich others with his newly acquired wealth, and to join together 
all whom he loves by golden bonds. 

His “communion of saints” is no narrow contracted circle, 
but one whose circumference is wide enough to include all whose 
souls are kindled by a divine aspiration. Look how he takes into 
his heart of hearts the gleaming perceptiveness of Emily Dickin- 
son despite her little heresies. Ready as he is to acknowledge and 
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welcome the good that he finds in both conventional and uncon- 
ventional spirits, they must yield allegiance to the essential moral 
verities or they are none of his. Those of us who have witnessed 
the burning indignation over some instance of pruriency or ig- 
noble selfishness have realized that God speaks from Mount Sinai 
as well as from the Mount of Beatitudes. 

His friendship is of no fair weather type. In the hours of 
trial and bereavement he has come to many storm-tossed souls with 
healing and strengthening. It has never been my good fortune to 
have him as a pastor, but the testimony of many has reached me 
that in the days of sorrow his faithfulness and helpfulness were 
unfailing. In the words of the old hymn he has “a heart at leisure 
from itself to soothe and sympathize.” And not only with grief 
but with joy. The laughter of childhood is music in his ears, and 
the happiness that comes to his friends makes him happy. 

It surely is not unsuitable in this connection to speak of his 
genial domination of the social circle. Experience, observation, 
study, reading, have so enriched his mind, and memory is so loy- 
ally true, that like the householder of Holy Writ, “he bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and old.” Attic wisdom and 
American humor irradiated with a beauty belonging to all times 
and nations, blend together to make his conversation a delight to 
young and old. And it is conversation and not a monologue, for 
he is an appreciative and cordial listener as well as speaker. 

Somewhere has been molded the phrase “a genius for friend- 
ship.” That expression is incarnate in the personality of William 


Valentine Kelley. 
Mrs. H. C. M. Ineranam. 

[Wrnrrrep A. (Mrs. H. C. M.) INaranam, daughter of the late Bishop 
Epmunp G. ANprews of the Methodist Episcopal Church, resides in 
Brooklyn, New York.] 


A WHO’S WHO RECORD OF DOCTOR KELLEY 


THE present editor of the MetnHopist Review has compiled from 
various sources the following outline of the life of his predecessor. 

WILLIAM VALENTINE KELLEY, son of the Reverend Benjamin and Mrs. 
Eliza (Valentine) Kelley, was born at Plainfield, N. J., February 13, 1843. 
Having made his college preparation at Pennington Seminary, N. J., 
he graduated from Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., in 1865, 
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with the degree of Bachelor of Arts, which was raised to Master of Arts 
in 1868. His Alma Mater also granted him the degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity in 1883. Dickinson College conferred upon him the honor of L.H.D. 
in 1899 and Wesleyan University the same title in 1917. Ohio Wesleyan 
University made him a Doctor of Laws in 1909. His college career also 
secured him the dignity of membership in two fraternities, Phi Beta 
Kappa and Psi Upsilon. 

After his graduation, Doctor Kelley taught science and mathematics 
in Pennington Seminary, N. J., 1865-67. In 1867 he joined the New Jersey 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in which he occupied the 
following stations: Burlington, 1867-68; Centenary Church, Camden, 
1868-70; and Saint James’ Church, New Brunswick, 1870-73. During 
1873 he traveled in Egypt, the Holy Land, and Europe, having as com- 
panion Henry W. (afterward, Bishop) Warren. Transferred to the West- 
ern New York (now Genesee) Conference, he was stationed at Asbury 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., 1873-74, and then being transferred to the Phila- 
delphia Conference, he was stationed at Spring Garden Street Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1874-77, and at Fletcher Church, West Philadelphia, 
1877-78. He was then transferred to the Newark Conference, where he 
ministered to Central Church, Newark, N. J., 1878-81. He was trans- 
ferred to the New York East Conference, of which he is now a retired 
member. His appointments were: Saint John’s Church, Brooklyn, 1881- 
84; Middletown, Conn., 1884-87; again to Saint John’s Church, Brooklyn, 
1887-92; and finally to First Church, New Haven, Conn., 1892-93. 

On the death in 1893 of Dr. J. W. Mendenhall, then editor of the 
MetHopvist Review, the Book Committee appointed Doctor Kelley to fill 
the vacancy. He was reelected to this high office by six successive Gen- 
eral Conferences, thus holding the position for twenty-seven years, the 
longest in the one hundred and six years of this oldest periodical of 
American Methodism, with the exception of Dr. Daniel D. Whedon, who 
served twenty-eight years. Doctor Kelley himself was a delegate to the 
General Conferences of 1896, 1900, 1904, 1908, and 1912. 

Doctor Kelley was married to Mrs. Eliza W. McVeigh, daughter of 
John Whiteman, of Philadelphia, Pa., July 27, 1876; she died March 
8, 1908. 

This former editor of this Review has held many places of honor, 
such as trusteeship in Wesleyan University and Drew Theological Sem- 
inary, presidency of the board of trustees of Pekin, China, University, 
a manager of the American Bible Society, a member of the Interdenom- 
inational Commission on Divorce and Re-Marriage, vice-presidency of 
our Boards of Foreign Missions and of Education, membership on the 
Joint Commission of Northern and Southern Methodism on Catechism, 
and many other important positions. 

The following brilliant books were written by Doctor Kelley: The 
Ripening Experiences of Life, Down the Road, The IlUumined Face, 
Trees and Men, A Pilgrim of the Infinite, Glimpses of the Soul of Gilder, 
A Salute to the Valiant, With the Children, and The Open Fire. 
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THE MAGI AT JERUSALEM 


Srre Wiruiam Mircnert Ramsay 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Tue story in Matthew 11 of the Wise Men from Eastern 
lands who came to Jerusalem after Jesus had been born at Beth- 
lehem has often been treated by modern scholars as pure fiction. 
My aim is now to give reasons for believing that this interesting 
story is perfectly true, that it is full of instructive details, that 
it is needed to complete the narrative of Luke 1. 11, and that it 
is in perfect agreement with Luke. In the space of a short article 
TI ean touch only on a few features of this photographie picture 
taken from a long-past age and a different land. 

It has been asked with some contempt and ridicule, why or 
how people from the Far East should or could be in Jerusalem. 
The question merely shows ignorance of the historical cireum- 
stances and the period. The story belongs to the reign of the Em- 
peror Augustus, and his subject-king Herod. Horace was living, 
and various other poets and writers whom we study at school and 
at college. Virgil was not long dead, and was already read and 
studied as a classical model in Roman schools: just as he has 
been studied ever since in Europe and wherever good schools exist. 
Augustus was the over-lord, and the absolute master. Herod was 
his servant, employed by the Roman Emperor for a particular 
purpose, namely, to make an Asian land and people fit for incor- 
poration in the Empire as one of its provinces. As yet Palestine 
was a foreign country, and its people were not able to live accord- 
ing to the Roman law and custom and administration. 

Augustus, in the stately and dignified enumeration of the 
incidents of his own life, which he composed in the seventy-sixth 
year of his life, about twenty years later than the Wise Men 
came to Jerusalem, mentions that the kings of India had often sent 
embassies to him, and that the kings of the nearer East had sought 
his alliance, sending ambassadors, and that two kings of the 
Parthians, two kings of central Asian lands, and kings of British 
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and German tribes had all taken refuge at his court: also that 
another Parthian king had sent to Rome as hostages and pledges 
of his fidelity his own sons and grandsons, and that kings of many 
other nations which the Romans had never known before had ex- 
perienced the trustworthiness of Roman promises and faith: 
Augustus adds that both the Parthians and the Medes had sent 
ambassadors asking him to nominate kings to govern them. He 
does not mention among the “many other nations” the Chinese, 
but Horace in an ode published in 23 sp. c. (III 29, 27) says 
that Augustus was watching carefully the policy of China and 
Bactria and eastern Scythia, and in an ode published about 18 s. c. 
(IV 15, 23) mentions that neither the Chinese nor the peoples of 
central or northwestern Asia dared to infringe the rules imposed 
by Augustus. A later author, Orosius (using a good old his- 
torical source, now lost), mentions that ambassadors from India 
and Seythia had actually come as far as Spain to have an interview 
with Augustus. 

That the East and the West were at that time in frequent 
intercourse, that Augustus was bent on keeping their relations 
peaceful, and that strangers from the remote East were often seen 
in Italy and sometimes even in Spain—all that is a matter of 
history; and because it is recorded by pagan authorities it is 
universally accepted. Why should it be regarded as worthy only 
of ridicule, and treated as mere incredible legend, that “Wise 
Men” from the Far East came to Jerusalem in the Near East at 
this same time? Regarded as history, all these accounts stand on 
the same high level of probability, and may be treated as practi- 
cally certain. 

We have no Bactrian or Indian or Parthian or Seythian ac- 
counts of these transactions, for those nations have left us no books 
of history. The Indians have given us philosophy and theology, 
but they always seem to regard mere human history as unworthy 
of notice by a rational being, who should think only of God and 
the things of God. Of the other nations no literature of any kind 
is known, excepting the Chinese. 

I am informed, but have no knowledge myself, that about 
150 Bs. c. Chinese annals show knowledge of far Western nations ; 
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t and it has even been maintained that the Sinim of the prophet 
8 Isaiah are the Chinese.’ The context proves that Isaiah means 
y a people of the extreme east or south. There can be no reasonable 
- doubt that the names Thin or Thini or Sinae, as well as the name 
: Seres and its derivatives, were applied to China by the ancients ; 
t and the connection of the former name with the Ts’in dynasty, 
e which a little earlier than 200 3. oc. held all the Chinese provinces 
> and extended its conquests to the west and the south, has been 
| maintained, though this derivation is hardly susceptible of abso- 
d lute proof, however probable it may appear. The Encyclopedia 
‘e Britannica, omitting obvious fables, puts together western knowl- 
f edge of China in the centuries immediately before and after Christ 
d in the following terms (which I shorten a little): “Their country 
* is vast and populous, touching the Eastern ocean and the limits of 
® the world, and extending west to Bactria: the Seres are civilized, 
v 


mild, just and frugal, avoiding war and shy of close intercourse 
with their neighbours, but not averse to export their own products, 
raw silk, silk stuffs, fine furs and iron of remarkable quality.” 
There is here contained a hazy knowledge of China, and con- 
versely the early Chinese ideas of the West are, similarly, not 
untrue but hazy. It is to be noted that this knowledge arises out 
of, and is based in, trade; for if the Chinese exported, they must 
have received payment in some form. 

I place before you for consideration some few details in this 
epoch-making period. There was much disturbance in the East 
at that time. Augustus had good reason to watch the East 
4 anxiously. The great Buddhist Empire of Asoka and his succes- 
sors was breaking up. If there had been a similar watchful mon- 
arch in eastern Europe and western Asia when the terrible Mon- 
8 gol invasions of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were 
, imminent, those terrible disasters might have been averted. Au- 
y gustus watched and guided, as Horace tells us in the language not 
1 of mere panegyric but of reasoned belief. 

d I dare say it is probable that, while Horace describes the 
Chinese as obeying the Roman principles of law and order, the 
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1The remarks about China in this paragraph are taken from various authorities, agreeing with 
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Chinese are likely to record that the western barbarians harkened 
to the commands of China and its rulers. The point of view is 
different, but the facts remain the same. There was peace, trade, 
and general intercourse between Europe and east Asia about 
the time that Jesus was born. 

We begin, then, with the inherent truth of Matthew’s state- 
ment that men from the lands of the East appeared in Jerusalem 
about 8 s. c. What does the Evangelist tell about them? They 
inquired, “Where is he that is born king of the Jews, for we have 
seen his star in the eastern quarter of the heavens, and have come 
to do reverence to him.” The date is stated vaguely “in the days 
of king Herod.” Now, under an Oriental despot nothing can be 
more dangerous than to hint at his death, or speak of his suc- 
cessor. To do so is taken as showing the thought or even the desire 
that the end of his power is approaching. Herod had in fact 
reigned long, and his end could not be much further delayed ; 
but the more imminent death appears, the more suspicious does 
the despot become of any reference to it. Even in my own western 
experience I have known a man whose heir, his only available 
son, was often mentioned as such by him, but who could not 
bring himself actually to delegate to the heir any part of his au- 
thority, treating him as a mere subordinate and doing nothing to 
accustom his successor to the details of the business. I knew 
the man well enough to remonstrate in strong terms with him, 
and point out to him the folly of such a course and its unfairness 
to his successor and to his company. 

Herod was crafty as well as suspicious and cruel, the true 
type of the worst Oriental despot. He perceived that it was use- 
less merely to remonstrate with or to kill the inquirers. The 
important matter was to kill the new-born king. This infant in- 
dicated a change of dynasty, for there was no infant of the Hero- 
dian line; and, as a rule, however badly the despot may behave to 
his son and heir, he behaves still worse to any one that appears 
to threaten destruction to his dynasty. Herod, accordingly, was 
deeply moved, and his apprehensions were aroused. He inquired 
into the whole matter, and sought information from the most 


learned priests of his people; for Herod professed the Jewish 
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religion, and maintained outward respect for its cnief exponents. 
He was informed that, according to the prophet, Bethlehem in 
the land of Judah (that is, not the mere collection of houses, but 
the whole territory which the inhabitants cultivated and on whose 
produce they lived) was the place “out of which shall come a 
governor which shall be a shepherd of my people Israel.”* The 
king then summoned these eastern inquirers to a secret interview, 
told them all that he had learned, pretending to sympathize with 
their purpose and to be eager to do honor to this future prince. 
He learned from them about “the period of the star that they had 
observed.” Then he advised them to go to Bethlehem, and to re- 
turn to him with full information about the circumstances, so that 
King Herod himself might go and do honor to the new-born king. 

Every detail in this narrative is in itself probable and in 
perfect accordance with the known circumstances of the situation 
and with the character of an old, suspicious, able, resolute and cun- 
ning Oriental despot. The rest of the story is like the beginning, 
suitable to the age and the situation and the character of all the 
parties concerned. 

If I said that wise men from the East came to Judwa and 
Jerusalem, and taught a Buddhistic form of religion which was 
afterward renamed Christianity, this would be taken as a serious 
scientific theory; and few of the so-called scientific investigators 
of historical problems of the past would say that there was any- 
thing strange or improbable in the appearance of learned men 
from the far East at Jerusalem as teachers. Why, then, should 
it be declared, as many have declared, that there is any incred- 
ibility in Matthew’s record that “wise men” from far Eastern 
lands came to Jerusalem in the days of Herod the king, and of 
his over-lord Augustus, because they had learned something about 
the Jews. Historic facts show that there is nothing impossible or 
incredible, nothing even improbable, in the statement. The au- 
thority is early and good. This forms an interesting and per- 
fectly natural episode in the intercourse of East and West, which 
was already common at that period. In the mutual clashing and 


2 The quotation is not all | from one passage or one one pores; but similar juxtaposition of 


separate yet similiar has been a in the mou 


ottish preachers and prayers 
at the present day, for all is true and one. 
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communication between East and West has lain for thousands 
of years the chief motive power in history. Generally it has 
taken the form of mutual war; the East has overrun part of the 
West, penetrating as far as Vienna and Tours; the West has 
penetrated both by trade and by war to India and Pekin. There 
has been a constant movement to and fro. In the age of Augustus, 
when there was a lull in the tides of war, peaceful intercourse 
reigned. That is as certain as anything in past history. That 
this peaceful interchange of thought and ideas exercised some 
effect on both East and West is perfectly natural and probable, 
and should be taken as certain. 

Any improbability or impossibility, therefore, must lie in 
the accompanying circumstances, not in the presence of Magi, 
“Wise Men,” from Eastern lands in Jerusalem. The Magi, whose 
number, as being a matter of no account, is not mentioned, asked 
in the streets and shops of Jerusalem, “Where is he that has been 
born (to be) king of the Jews, for we have seen in the East the 
star that portends his birth; and we have come to do reverence 
to him?” 

Some details in Matthew need closer scrutiny than has been 
given by the modern translators and revisers and commentators. 

(1) It is not usually observed that Matthew uses the singular 
and the plural of the Greek word évaroAq, dvarodai, in different 
senses. The English versions use “East” in both cases: but this is 
liable to confuse the writer’s intention. The plural means strictly 
“the lands of the far East” (India, Bactria, China, ete.). The 
singular means “the eastern quarter of the heavens,” that is, the 
East as shown by the sun, the stars, and the compass. In English 
speech the word “East” has both senses. The Wise Men came from 
the lands of the East ; but they saw the star in the eastern quarter 
of the heavens, 

(2) The birth of Jesus was already an event of the past:} 
“after Jesus had been born in Bethlehem of Judea.” The usual 
rendering, “when” instead of “after,” is apt to obseure the his- 
torical sequence. The birth of Jesus has been described in Ch. I. 
The events of Ch. IT are later, and are not to be taken as exactly 
contemporaneous with the birth or the day after. All connection 
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with the stable at Bethlehem must be abandoned. There can be 
no reason to think that Mary, though forced to lay her infant in 
a stable of the inn, remained there after the urgent pressure of 
the crowd had ceased. Bethlehem was not always crammed with 
visitors; the crowded state of the town was unusual, and was 
doubtless due to the coincidence with a feast,* when Jerusalem 
could not give shelter to the numbers of temporary visitors, and 
Bethlehem, only five miles distant, was also full. This is an episode 
of the past, though it may be the record of a contemporary. 

(3) As Joseph and Mary, according to Luke 2, had to go to 
an inn, this implies that Mary’s relatives (Luke 1. 30) were not 
resident in the town, but lived out in the country. That was 
frequently the case in ancient times alike in Greek and in Roman 
and in Hebrew custom. A town was intended to be self-support- 
ing, and to live from its own land. David of Bethlehem pastured 
his father’s sheep over a fairly wide country: the best and most 
productive land close around Bethlehem was valuable for agri- 
culture, and was not left as pastoral. Bethlehem is still the center 
of a small but highly productive part of barren Judza. 

(4) Matthew says nothing about an inn or a stable. The 
Wise Men, as he says, found the child in a house. There is no 
incongruity between the two statements. Although Mary’s time 
came suddenly, and she had to take refuge in a stable, there is 
no reason to think that she would stay there long. Childbirth, 
in those eastern countries, is not regarded as a thing requiring a 
long detention in bed. In fact, it was Mary herself, and not a 
nurse, that laid the infant in a manger. Everything that is men- 
tioned, every little detail, suits the open air life of Palestine, and 
the custom of the country, as I have been told by residents and 
by practicing physicians. In a colder land, where women live 
most of their time indoors, and go out into the open air only rarely 
and for a short time, custom and need are different. 

(5) It has been rightly argued in some commentaries that 
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the very words “born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of 
Herod the king,” imply “that the writer is at some distance in 
time and place from the event.” The commentator whom I quote 
is disposed to lay perhaps too much emphasis on this; but cer- 
tainly the expression savors of subsequent historical narrative. 
To the writer, Herod is a figure of the past. Any one writing 
a letter at the moment to a friend, or making a contemporary 
record, would not speak of the reigning king in this way; but 
he would do it under his successor or later. On the other hand, 
the definition of Bethlehem as “of Judwa’”’ might be added for 
clearness of definition in writing even to a Jew at the moment. 
Some geographical definition is quite suited to the occasion; and 
the definition is expressed in terms of the period, not (as in terms 
of older topography) Bethlehem Ephratah. 

The number of the Wise Men is not mentioned; in historical 
record number is of no consequence here; the only important 
matter is that they came; but when painters began to treat the 
subject, number became important, and names, Kaspar, Melchior 
and Balthazar, were invented. A painter must either show a 
crowd of similar figures that fitted his material (as in the case 
of the shepherds), or he must make a definite number, giving each 
an individual character. The number three was natural and 
suitable for a painter. The names are a later invention, as is 
the tradition that they were kings. They were Magi. 

The narrative of Matthew never speaks of the star as guiding 
the Wise Men in their journey. This is a common misappre- 
hension of the story. Even hymn writers in modern times read the 
New Testament carelessly, as in a well-known hymn: 


From the eastern mountains 
Pressing on they come, 

Wise men in their wisdom, 
To His humble home, 

Stirred by deep devotion, 
Hasting from afar, 

Ever journeying onward, 
Guided by a star. (Thring.) 


The Wise Men from the far East saw the star in the eastern 
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quarter of the heavens, and recognized its meaning; they traveled 
to Jerusalem, but they are not said to have seen the star on the 
journey, or to have been guided by it on their way. They went 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, and there they saw the star once 
more; yet even in this instance there is an exceptionally bad mis- 
translation. 

The star “went before” them, but this conveys no thought 
of guiding them on their way to Bethlehem, along a frequented 
road about five miles in length. In Matthew 26. 32; 28. 7, Jesus 
went before (that is, ahead of) the disciples into Galilee, but he 
did not guide them (so Mark 16. 7). When they came into Galilee, 
- they found that he was already there. In 14. 22 Jesus con- 
strained the disciples to enter into the boat, and to go before him 
“unto the other side” ; but he himself “went up into the mountain 
to pray,” and afterward he came to the help of those in the boat, 
when they were in danger late at night, or rather in the very early 
morning (fourth watch: compare Mark 6. 45). In 21. 9 the mul- 
titudes went before Jesus, but did not guide him: rather he was 
directing them to the goal. In 21. 31, “the publicans and the 
harlots go into the kingdom of God before you” (tpodyovory tpac): 
that is, they arrive before you, but the thought that their way 
should be your way is foreign and absurd, and is carefully avoided 
by all translators. The publicans and the harlots go by a way 
which you should not take; but they reach the kingdom of Giod 
sooner than you: the goal is reached, but by different paths. The 
nearest approach in Greek to this common mistranslation of 
mpodyerv is™‘to escort,” but this is an essentially different idea. 

Similar was the course of the star: it arrived at Bethlehem 
before the Wise Men, but it did not guide them, and is not said 
to have guided them, to Jerusalem and then to Bethlehem. They 
went to Jerusalem to seek guidance, and they got guidance from 
Herod himself to Bethlehem, and they went to Bethlehem. It is 
not said even that while they were on the way from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem, they saw the star. They found that the star, tak- 
ing its own course in the heavens, had arrived already, and 
stood above the place where the young child was. Its course in 
the heavens had brought it to a point where it was seen by them 
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to stand over a certain house, and they went to the house and saw 
the young child with Mary his mother. 

After all, it is asked, are not astrology and belief in the in- 
fluence of the stars and prediction of human fate by the stars in- 
volved in the story? The answer is No! There is involved a be- 
lief in the unity of physical nature and in the unity of human 
history. In such belief there is nothing unscientific or irrational. 
For it there is good ground. But it would require far too long a 
dissertation to enter on this topic. It must suffice to have shown 
that the first stages of the story are at least as sound historically 
ag any newspaper or any historical work of modern times; prob- 
ably more literally true. Words, however, must be understood as 
they were used. Matthew begins his first chapter, “The book of 
the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, Abraham’s son.” 
The word “son” has its own meaning here. Quite different is 
the meaning of the word when Jesus is called “the Son of man” ; 
different again is it to speak of him as “the Son of God.” 

I have merely touched on one brief episode in a much longer 
story, a true historical episode. 
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THE ETHICS OF KANT!® 
Emm Cart Wim 
Boston, Mass. 


Duty, sublime and noble name, that dost embrace nothing charming 
or insinuating, but requirest submission, what origin is there worthy of 
thee, and where is there to be found the root of thy noble descent, which 
proudiy rejects all kindred with the inclinations! 


Ir is particularly appropriate for us here in New England 
and in America to take cognizance of Kant’s anniversary since 
the first of American thinkers, Ralph Waldo Emerson, a native 
of New England and of Boston, owes the most distinctive feature 
of his own thinking directly to Kant. Emerson has himself 
recorded this debt in a notable passage in his lecture, The 
Transcendentalist, delivered in Boston in 1842, a passage of 
which is of interest to us not only because it indicates clearly his 
own philosophical affiliations, but because it states, with extraor- 
dinary lucidity and strength, the central position in the Kantian 
philosophy. “It is well known to most of my audience,” he writes, 
“that the Idealism of the present day acquired the name of 
transcendental from the use of that term by Immanuel Kant, of 
Kénigsberg, who replied to the skeptical philosophy of Locke, 
which insisted that there was nothing in the intellect which was 
not previously in the experience of the senses, that there was a 
very important class of ideas, or imperative forms, which did not 
come by experience, but through which experience was acquired ; 
that these were intuitions of the mind itself; and he denominated 
them transcendental forms. The extraordinary profoundness 
and precision of that man’s thinking have given vogue to his 
nomenclature, in Europe and America, to that extent, that what- 
ever belongs to the class of intuitive thought, is popularly called 
at the present day Transcendental.” 


‘An address eo Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University, on the two hundredth anni- 
of Kant’s Gir. Apa'a2 10a To be published shortly as a part of a volume, Jmmanuel 
Kant, A fo my LAY. W. Calkins, E. C. Wilm, E. W. Hocking, Harlow Shapley, 
Kuno Francke, Pound, and G. von Schultse-Gaevernits, Yale University Press. 
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It is a useful aid to the understanding of Kant’s ethics to 
remember that Kant’s philosophy, in spite of certain incoherences, 
is an integral system, and that the same presuppositions and points 
of view which are discernible in his metaphysics, dominate his 
ethics throughout. From the fact that the substructure of Kant’s 
theory of knowledge and metaphysics was laid down first in the 
Inaugural Dissertation and in the first Critique, it is natural 
to suppose that the theory of knowledge, with the doctrine of the 
forms of intuition, was primary in Kant’s thinking, and that the 
ethical theories were elaborated in conformity with the results 
reached in the theory of knowledge. But the events of a man’s 
interior history do not follow the same sequences as the happen- 
ings of his public life, and if the evolution of Kant’s spiritual 
history were as well known as the dates of his writings, it would 
not be surprising to find that the priority lay elsewhere than sup- 
posed. “Was fiir eine Philosophie man hat,” Fichte once said, 
“kommt darauf an was fiir ein Mensch man ist”; the kind of 
philosophy you hold depends upon the kind of man you are; and 
an intimate knowledge of the interrelations of Kant’s personality 
and his work would, I imagine, reveal that Kant’s idealistic meta- 
physies rests upon the moral idealism of his ethical convictions, 
and these, in turn, upon the conscientious austerities, the moral 
ambitiousness of an honorable, uncompromising, and somewhat 
self-assertive personality, whose sharply stamped traits were by no 
means softened, but accentuated, rather, by the pietistic influences 
of his parentage and youthful training. A fit temperament, this, 
for his northern, sea-girt home, where only men of tougher fiber 
can make good their will against nature’s rude, irrational forces. 
To live constantly in their presence is likely to engender in men 
in whom susceptibility and nobleness of nature are finely mingled 
& certain pessimism, particularly if the conflicts without are 
matched by conflicts within. This mood is eloquently expressed 
in Jean-Christophe, in a passage which reminds vividly of the 
Kantian ethies. ‘He saw that life is a battle without armistice, 
without mercy, in which he who wishes to be worthy of the name 
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of a man must forever fight against whole armies of invisible 
enemies; against the murderous forces of nature, uneasy desires, 
dark thoughts, treacherously leading him to degradation and de- 
struction. . . . He saw that happiness and love were only the 
friends of a moment to lead the heart to disarm and abdicate. . . . 
And the little puritan heard the voice of God: Go on to suffer, 
you who must suffer. You do not live to be happy. You live to 
fulfill my law.” 

To the student of Kant’s works themselves, in any event, 
the resemblance between his position in metaphysics and ethics 
is noteworthy. In both spheres (like Plato), he seeks to vindicate 
the place of reason in contrast to desire, of the supra-sensible in 
contrast to the life of sense. In the age-old conflict between ra- 
tionalism and empiricism, he champions the former against the 
latter, although he is wary enough (especially in his theory of 
knowledge), to guard against the extravagances of the older ra- 
tionalism, from which, in his view, philosophy has unduly suf- 
fered. And so, as everyone knows, he took up a midway position, 
magnifying in a way hitherto unknown, the place and function of 
reason, while not neglecting the indispensable rdle of sense per- 
ception, in the structure of experience as a whole. We turn to a 
brief exposition of his general conceptions, with a hope of gaining 
a view, not too crude and too alien to Kant’s own thought, as it 
actually took shape in his mind. 


II 


Kant’s attention was early drawn to the extraordinary differ- 


ence between two kinds of knowledge, one which depended wholly 


upon observation, and another which seemed to exist a priori, 
independently of any empirical basis. So the knowledge of the 
shape of the earth, or of the distances of the various planets from 
the sun, or, say, of the peculiar markings of some species of 
animal, such knowledge is not gained by intuition, nor can it 
be obtained by any process of abstract reasoning about the nature 
of the objects dealt with. Our knowledge here comes entirely 
from observation, is empirical. It is quite otherwise with another 
kind of knowledge, which seems to arise without the preliminary 
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empirical investigation of particular instances. Thus the geomet- 
rical properties of a triangle can be determined without an actual 
observation of triangles, by thought, and what is found to be true 
of one triangle, will be known to be true of all. So also we know, 
according to Kant, that every effect has a cause, and every cause 
an effect, and that this relation is universal throughout nature, 
in spite of the fact that our actual acquaintance with nature is 
finite and circumscribed. Our knowledge is universal, even 
though experience is particular. 

The reason for this remarkable difference, in Kant’s view, 
is that in geometrical objects, and in your thought about causal 
relations, you are not dealing with the crude materials of sensa- 
tion, which can of course only be apprehended by sense perception, 
but with relations among them, of space, time, degree, causation, 
and the like, and that these relations have no objective existence, 
but are the creatures of intelligence. Relations are not objects of 
sense perception, but have a merely mental existence. They are 
not objects of knowledge, Kant is fond of saying, but conditions 
of knowledge, indispensable forms or molds, types of organiza- 
tion, without which knowledge in any proper sense could never 
come to exist. In this way a certain stability and order, enough 
to make science possible, is conferred upon an otherwise chaotic 
and shifting sense manifold, a mere heap of isolated particulars, 
devoid of any coherence or rational significance. 

_ The posture of affairs in the realm of morality is not dis- 
similar. The raw materials here are men’s desires and wishes, 
the cravings of sense. But these, like the sense impressions which 
enter into knowledge, are devoid of any principle of order, and 
hence incapable, in themselves, of constituting a moral universe. 
Nor will the mind gain any real knowledge with which to guide 
conduct through any empirical search. In your quest for knowl- 
edge here, as in the realm of nature, you have two possibilities 
before you. You can hope to determine the moral quality of an 
act by an empirical test, by asking about the consequences to 
which it leads, its conduciveness to some empirically identifiable 
good, some utility, or happiness, or some other object which the 
act tends to realize. In metaphysics, as we saw, the empirical 
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method failed to give universality and necessity, and valid science. 
Here it is no better. The moral laws which would result from 
such an empirical investigation would be merely contingent and 
temporary, calling for only such acts as fulfilled the passing 
caprice. Such laws would have the doubtful form, “Do this if 
you would obtain that.” But the moral law is not thus contingent, 
requiring only a conditional obedience. It is categorical; its 
mandate is simple and unambiguous. It says: “Do this.” Ob- 
viously, such a law can never be derived from the material of 
sensuous desire, any more than the form of space can be derived 
from the sense material of external nature. The promptings of 
sense and the demands of the law stand in irreconcilable con- 
tradiction. 

It is now seen what is meant by the primacy, in Kant, of 
reason and will. In the moral life, as in nature, the reason is 
legislative and mandatory. “Nothing in the whole world, or even 
outside of the world,” Kant says in the opening sentence of The 
Metaphysics of Morality, “can possibly be regarded as good with- 
out limitation except a good will.” But what is the good will? 
What does the good will demand? Kant gives the answer in an 
equally famous passage in the same work: “As the will must 
not be moved to act from any desire for the results to follow from 
obedience to a certain law, the only principle of will which remains 
is that of the conformity of actions to universal law. In all cases 
I must act in such a way that I can at the same time will that 
my maxim should become a universal law. This is what is meant 
by conformity to law pure and simple; and this is the principle 
which serves, and must serve, to determine the will, if the idea 
of duty ig not to be regarded as empty and chimerical.” 

Kant illustrates his position by several kinds of action which, 
by the test he proposes, are seen to be clearly evil. Promise- 
breaking, for example, is a kind of action whose principle cannot 
be universalized, since, if everyone broke his promises, promise- 
breaking would become impossible. So with theft or suicide. The 
principles of both are self-contradictory. Universalized, such 
actions would destroy themselves. There can be no stealing with- 
out property ; the principle of this act contains a self-contradiction, 
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and is therefore not workable. Thus, as Dewey finely says, 
“Looked at in the light of reason every mean, insincere, incon- 
siderate motive of action shrivels into a private exception which 
a person wants to take advantage of in his own favor, and which 
he would be horrified to have others act upon. It violates the 
great principle of logic that A is A. Kindly, decent acts, on the 
contrary, extend and multiply themselves in a continuing har- 
mony.””? 

Tt will serve to bring out still further the rigidity of the 
Kantian morality if I set down together a few other characteristic 
points in his exposition. (1) An act has no moral value if it is 
for any reason necessitated ; it is then a mere product of nature, 
not of the moral will; (2) and it has no merit if it merely conforms 
to some externally imposed law; nor even (3) if it conforms to 
the central moral principle of consistency, if the motive for the 
act was anything else than respect for the law itself; nor (4) if 
it proceeds from inclination or a sensuous motive of any kind. 
An inclination to duty is indeed impossible, since the sensuous 
man can act only from egoistie motives, to which the law, through 
its very nature, opposes itself. 

It is evident that the break between the sensuous and the 
super-sensnous worlds is complete. Seldom in modern literature 
has the eternal conflict between the “flesh” and the “spirit” found 
a more articulate expression than in Kant’s sombre deliberations. 
Tt is the same conflict which has been depicted with solemn elo- 
quence by the literature and art of the ages. Two ways open 
before every man: the path of pleasure, on the one side; on the 
other, the via dolorosa. Before this stern alternative, morality 
leaves no choice but renunciation. “Sense is the nai®” Plato 


says with incomparable grandeur (the passage is in the Phaedo), 
“hy which the soul is fastened to the body, and the soul can be 
liberated and return to its source only after the oblivion and death 
of the passions.” To this view Kant unconditionally subscribes, 
and he gives to it a more weighty argumentative support than 
any other writer in the history of philosophy. 


? Human Nature and Conduct, p. 246. 
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We may close our brief sketch by indicating a few criticisms, 
without attempting to elucidate them at length. (1) The prin- 
ciple of consistency, so central in Kant’s system, does not hold in 
all cases. Some acts, like deeds of charity, are good, but only as 
exceptions. The principle of charity cannot be universalized, for, 
in the first place, only those who have can give, and, secondly, if 
all of this class were charitable, there would be no further use for 
charity ; indeed, charity would be impossible; if persisted in, it 
would, like the evil acts cited above, destroy itself. (2) The con- 
sistency principle really implies a good, which Kant formally 
denies; so the real objection to stealing is evidently not that 
stealing destroys itself, but that it destroys something deemed 
valuable, in this case the institution of property; the same is 
true of promise-breaking, homicide, and the rest. Thus our 
knowledge of moral laws is not an intuition, but as the result of 
reflection upon the potential results of acts. (3) Happiness, 
which Kant disparages as an end of action, is included by 
Kant in his definition of the supreme good, and he even held 
that unless virtue and happiness are ultimately united, the uni- 
verse would not be rational. Thus a good which is denied any 
legitimate place in ethics, is implied in Kant’s whole moral 
theology. Finally, (4) the common sense of mankind has re 
pudiated the harsh asceticism of Kant’s ethics which denied to 
feeling any place in the moral life. Indeed, it may be said that 
with the evolution of moral character, the harsh opposition be- 
tween law and sense, of which Kant made so much, tends to dis- 
appear, love casting out both law and fear. In the higher regions 
of morality, as the poet Schiller so eloquently urged, the sharp 
contrast between inclination and duty, law and freedom, becomes 
more and more obseured. Not inclination and duty, but in- 
clination to duty, is the ideal constitution of man. Thus grace 
and beauty of conduct supplant the unlovely austerity of the life 
of reluctant obedience to duty. Everyone has known those charac- 
ters from whose life every trace of discord and obstruction has 
been removed, for whom duty has become a pleasant task. Such 
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characters are indeed the ripest fruit, Schiller thought, of moral 
discipline. “When we see a soul whose acts are regal, graceful, 
and pleasant as roses, we must thank God that such things can be 
and are, and not turn sourly on the angel and say, Crump is the 
better man, with his grunting resistance to all his native devils.” 

Great merits remain. It was Kant’s permanent service to 
have connected deeply the idea of autonomy with morality, no 
act being entitled to the rank of a moral act which does not flow 
from the free agency of man, or which aims at any form of mere 
compliance or outward conformity. Secondly, he grasped the 
very essence of morality in his subordination of the part to the 
whole, the isolated desire to the interest and meaning of life as 
a whole, which-is the real significance, I take it, of his principle 
of universality, and of his emphasis on the great concepts of duty 
and law. Through his rugged championship of reason against de- 
sire and caprice, he exerted a wholesome influence upon the shal- 
low, eudemonistic moral philosophy of his own time, and he has 
wielded an incalculable influence over the moral reflection and 
the practical conduct of mankind since his day. 

That he did not create a flawless and final system was in- 
evitable, and is perhaps not to be regretted. “The best part of 
truth,” says Emerson in a brilliant sentence of his Journal, “is 
certainly that which hovers in gleams and suggestions, unpos- 
sessed, before man. His recorded knowledge is dead and cold. 
But this chorus of thoughts and hopes, these dawning truths, like 
great stars just lifting themselves into his horizon, they are his 
future, and console him for the ridiculous brevity and meanness 
of his eivie life.” 

[An Eprrortat Nore.—This admirable discussion by Professor Wim 
leaves little to be said in addition and certainly nothing of adverse 
criticism. There is one phase of the Kantian ethics which surely carries 
a profound religious implication; it is involved in his phrase, “the king- 
dom of ends.” Such a theological idea must involve belief in a moral 
order of the universe. Law in our own consciousness, directing the 
course of our own will, has its logical outcome in the concept of Universal 


Law. A fine discussion of the Ethics of Kant can be found in Rashdall’s 
Theory of Good and Evil, 1, pp. 103-140.] 
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SOME BACKGROUNDS OF INDIAN NATIONALISM 


Oscar MacMriian Buck 
Madison, N. J. 


Tue last nine years have been for the American people a 
college course in world affairs. Our progress in knowledge of 
world geography, world history, world politics, and world eco- 
nomics, not to speak of literature, and art, and music, has been 
truly marvelous for so brief a period of time. We are emerging 
into the Age of the Globe after having been so long dwellers in 
the Flat-Map countries. Our business concerns and our churches 
have increased considerably their extra-national activities. Even 
our government has added to world diplomacy: world shipping. 
In our newspapers, magazines, books, movies, and more recently, 
sports, we are all become globe trotters and no country is safe 
from our prying eyes or the grinding of our camera handles. Of 
Americans it can now be said in the words of Scripture, “there is 
no speech, nor language, where their voice is not heard.” 

Of India, the mysterious, we have read, heard, and seen much 
within recent years, yet two serious misconceptions still largely 
prevail among us. 

The one is that this land of India is of no serious concern to 
us as Americans, Its interest to us is purely sentimental. Is not 
India, we say, that region 


“... where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold” (Milton) 


or, is not India, the land of Kipling and Tagore and Gandhi, of 
interest only to those who are interested? The Taj Mahal by moon- 
light, a dream of fairyland, and Gandhi by daylight, addressing 
a crowd of his rebellious brown countrymen—these stir our imag 
ination but give us no anxious thought. Geography has put the 
seven seas and all the continents between us and India. Why 
should we worry? Yet, in this Age of the Globe, with its ever- 
contracting surface as science conquers space, two million square 
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miles (approximately ) of land surface, and three hundred millions 
of human beings count for something more than sentiment or 
languid interest. 

We have forgotten that this land of India is in a real sense 
the corner stone of the economic structure of the British Empire 
and any sudden loss of India, before sufficient time has been given 
for necessary preparatory adjustment, might throw British indus- 
try and trade into chaos. Great Britain like Sampson, blinded 
by the loss of India, might easily pull down the whole economic 
strueture of the world upon our heads. 

India, too, has been in a very real way painting the maps of 
the world for more than a century. But for India there would 
be far less red (British red, not Russian) in our atlases. For 
India has been the rudder of British foreign policy for a hundred 
years. “Safety first—of India,” is the old motto hanging in the 
wheel-house of Great Britain’s ship of state and it still hangs 
there, though in times of heavy storms that threaten to engulf 
the world, it gets knocked crooked. But when the helmsman, 
hanging on the wheel, can find a spare hand, he carefully straight- 
ens it out again and goes ahead. Even a Labor Premier follows 
this time-worn policy. 

The British are in South Africa to-day because of—India. 
South Africa was the revictualing station, the half-way house on 
the old sea lanes to India. Great Britain is at Gibraltar and 
Aden and Singapore—the narrow necks where she can cork the 
seas and oceans—because of India. The first opening up of China 
by Great Britain in 1842 to trade and diplomatic relations with 
the West, was that the products of India might be sold in the 
markets of China. This process begun and continued, has been 
epochal for China and the world. 

Why is Russia not in Constantinople, her natural warm- 
water harbor? Answer—India. A first class military or naval 
power sitting at Constantinople would throw the Suez Canal (that 
expensive little ribbon of water which ties India to Great Britain) 
on to the bargain counter of a rummage sale. Russia, balked at 
Constantinople, turned eastward, ever eastward, then southward 
along the Pacific to the warm-water harbors of Korea. But Korea 
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is a pistol pointed at Japan, and Japan struck twice (at China, 
1894-5, and at Russia, 1904-05), to keep Russia out of Korea 
and the Liao-tung Peninsula, Japan’s victories gave her not only 
Korea, and Manchuria, and Port Arthur, but what is of more sig- 
nificance, her remarkable prestige and place of commanding im- 
portance in the world’s councils. Not only that—but the safety 
of India dictated the Anglo-Japanese alliance, a strange treaty of 
alliance between white and yellow men for the safety of brown 
men. The Anglo-Japanese alliance, by its terms, gave Japan a 
pretext for entering the Great War in 1914. “Japan in the 
Great War” had as chapter one, “Shantung”; as chapter two, 
“The Penetration of China”; as chapter three, “Gathering War 
Clouds in the Far East.” Shantung, unsolved at Versailles 
(nobody but Japan liked the ending there given to the story), 
made necessary the Washington Conference. The Washington 
Conference has succeeded, for the present at least, in making the 
Pacific Ocean pacific. 

The safety of India is responsible for the Turk remaining 
in Europe with all its sad sequel of Armenian massacres and 
Balkan wars. The new Turkish republic dictates the treaty of 
Lausanne and Great Britain signs on the line—because of her 
Mohammedan interests in India. 

Great Britain in Egypt, and from Egypt into the Sudan, 
Great Britain in Palestine, Great Britain in Mesopotamia, Great 
Britain in South Persia, Great Britain at Muscat in eastern 
Arabia, Great Britain in Baluchistan, Great Britain in East 
Africa, British treaties with Arabia, British treaties with Afghan- 
istan and with Tibet—all these are among the chapters in Brit- 
ain’s book of statecraft, which is entitled Making the World Safe 
for India. 

To go further: Great Britain’s traditional distrust and 
hatred of Russia was the obverse side of her fear for India. The 
shadow of the Russian Bear, cast by a sloping sun, was on the 
mountains of Afghanistan and the frontier provinces of India. 
When this fear was finally settled in 1907 by an understanding 
with Russia in regard to India (both Russia and Great Britain 
having taken fright at German expansion), the Triple Entente 
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became for the first time possible. And it was the Triple Entente 
that saved the world from ruin in 1914, 

It was the “drang nach Osten,” which was a “drang nacl 
the Persian Gulf,” which was a “drang nach India,” which, along 
with the “drang nach Belgium” brought Great Britain to the side 
of France and Russia. More recently, it was largely India that 
got Mussolini out of Corfu after his dramatic entrance. The pub- 
lie opinion of the world expressed in the League of Nations, plus 
British intolerance of increasing Italian naval power in the 
Mediterranean (the highway to India), had its effect. Thus, 
India, swung like the pendulum of a clock from the face of Asia, 
has been ticking off hours of destiny for the whole human race. 
A disordered India means a disordered world; a disordered world 
means America in danger. 

One other error in regard to India is to think of India as a 
land or country. India has never in all her millenniums of his- 
tory been a country. Never has India been united from top to 
bottom and end to end under a single rule. Asoka, Akbar, Aurang- 
zeb—the three great conquerors of the past—never cowed or daz- 
zled the entire sub-continent into submission. Even the British 
have failed at that—all going fairly well with them until 1857, 
when an Indian mutiny called a halt to their policy of annexation. 
To-day two thirds of India is British-Indian (ruled by British 
with Indian cooperation), the remaining third is Indian-British 
(ruled by Indian princes with British censorship). As Europe 
is Asia thrown into the Atlantic Ocean, so India is Asia thrown 
into the Indian Ocean—both, sub-continents rather than countries. 
In matters of color, race, language, religion, culture, and custom, 
as well as in natural features, flora and fauna, India has even 
greater variety than Europe. The Punjabi and the Tamil, the 
Garhwali and the Gujerati, are as distinct and different as Irish- 
men and Italians, or Swedes and Spaniards. 

The land of Europe is unthinkable—the land of India is 
equally unthinkable. Yet a strange fact in our “Alice in Won- 
derland Age” is this: that the peoples of India are actually begin- 
ning to speak of themselves as the people of India. The nation of 
India, or rather the “United States of India” (for at best it can 
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only be that), is consciously forming. Under our eyes and dinned 
into our ears this process of transforming a continent into a 
country is well under way. It is one of the greatest engineering 
projects in the history of nation-building. 

The problem of India to-day then, is the problem of chang- 
ing the peoples of India into the federated people of India. 

What are the causes of this modern wonder? Fundamentally 
they are geographic—secondarily, they are historical. No man 
can understand the confused voices of modern India without 
knowing “those distant voices of the past, whose word re-echoes 
and disturbs.” When India was pieced together in geologic times 
it was then destined that India should support a large population, 
that this population should be exceedingly varied, and that the 
population should at some time feel certain influences in common 
which might tend to unify them. India was shut into herself by 
seas and mountain walls—“white-ringed with ocean-foam and 
snow.” It is but natural that India should be, by outsiders, con- 
sidered a unit—and that in time the insiders themselves should 
likewise learn to think so. Yet of unity there is really little. A 
spiritual climate—a common attitude toward life in general— 
pervades the continent, though not the life of every individual. 

If this ring of mountain and water had been perfect India’s 
history would be very different to-day. India’s present problem 
has been caused by an imperfect mountain barrier—holes in one 
part of the fence through which the peoples of central Asia have 
crept in to watch and take part in the great game, going on in 
the fertile river valleys of northern India. The whole history of 
India is a history of successive invasions followed by recovery. 
Through the northwest “passes” have been pouring in, both in 
historic and pre-historic times, countless “nations, tribes, peoples, 
and tongues,” who have conquered and absorbed only to be con- 
quered and absorbed in their turn. Thus the strata of Indian 
races, peoples, and languages have been formed—each the silent 
record of some invasion and of India’s recovery. In our day the 
British have succeeded in locking and padlocking these treacherous 
gates and have created an entirely new province to rest against 
those gates and keep them shut. 
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(The last set of invaders—Europeans—came from the sea, 
and what is happening now is India’s reeovery—the age-long story 
once more repeated—this time the English feeling the increasing 
pressure of India’s recuperative power. ) 

Thus by a geological fault, the unity of India has been un- 
done—a land has been changed into a continent and the peoples 
of India in eight primary racial groups, speaking one hundred 
and thirty-seven distinct languages, and practicing nine religions, 
have waited in confusion till History should reverse herself— 
should at last begin to build a national structure out of the varied 
materials she has been dumping hither and yon, through the cen- 
turies, over the whole of India’s land surface. 

Strange to say, the British have been the destined agents of 
History in this very process. It cannot be too greatly emphasized 
that Great Britain is the mother of Indian nationalism. The 
modern Nationalist Movement in India is really the justification 
and commendation of Britain’s record in dealing with these peo- 
ples. Far from being the reaction to British tyranny (I write 
as an American), it is the normal culmination of long processes 
of constructive preparation. Vast foundations—material, intel- 
leetual, lingual, and governmental—had to be laid before the 
structure of Indian Nationalism could arise. These the British 
have been laying, decade after decade, since India came under 
their aegis. 

The story is an interesting one. The English did not come 
to India for purposes of conquest. They were not particularly 
land-hungry in those days. No industrial reform, with its gnaw- 
ing pains, requiring markets and raw materials, was driving them 
to the ends of the earth. They came to India for purposes of 
trade—to buy rather than to sell. They came seeking spices, and 
gems, muslins and calicoes, in return for glassware, cutlery, woolen 
cloth, and gold and silver bullion. The well-known story has it 
that the rise in the price of pepper in the London markets and 
the consequent complaint of the English housewives concerning 
the high cost of living brought about the formation of the English 
East India Company in 1600, which was formed to circumvent 
the profiteering Dutch, 
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When the English ships went to India, a new set of invaders 
through the northwest passes was making its mark. These 
were the Moghuls—Mongol-Turks from the region of the Caspian 
Sea. They were fast approaching the zenith of their power and 
greatness. Jahangir, the father of the mighty builder, Shah 
Jahan, sat in his glory at Agra and gave the English permission 
to trade. To think of conquering the Moghul Empire or any part 
of it would have been the dream of madmen and these sturdy 
English merchant-seamen were not mad. They settled down finally 
at three little trading posts—two acquired by purchase and one a 
wedding gift. The two by purchase have become Madras and 
Calcutta ; and the wedding gift is now Bombay. The three greatest 
cities of modern India are thus new cities, Britishi-built centers 
of British and world trade. (The old historic Indian cities lie 
inland.) These three cities bear visible witness to the early Eng- 
lish intention in India: namely, trade. 

The English traded with greater and less success. While 
they traded, the Moghul Empire grew and grew in extent and 
wealth and power. The showy Shah Jahan sat on the Peacock 
Throne at Delhi or in the Agra Fort watching his Taj-Mahal; 
then came the crafty Auranzeb. But ere Auranzeb’s long reign 
was over (1707), India’s recovery was on. When Auranzeb died, 
the Moghul Empire, already cracked from top to bottom, began to 
rapidly disintegrate. India was in chaos again. Petty kings 
and governors were contending and rival European traders, tak- 
ing advantage of their quarrels, provided military assistance— 
for a consideration. In a time of chaos, trading posts must be 
protected. The way to protect trading posts is to protect the land 
about the trading posts. When that has been occupied, it in turn 
requires protection. So the fences were set further and further 
out—until around Madras developed the Presidency of Madras, 
around Calcutta the Presidency of Bengal, and around Bombay, 
at a later time when the western Ghats had been climbed, the 
Presidency of Bombay. 

So it was for a hundred years—1700 to 1800. Englishmen 
looked at the Indian scene with the eyes of traders and adminis- 
trators. They fought the French, they fought native princes, not 
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for India, but for trade. The French, having an Indian Empire 
almost in their grasp, lacked support from home and were forced 
to give way to English expansion. It is interesting to note that 
France lost India at the same time she lost Canada and for the 
same reason. By 1800 the English East India Company had be- 
come supreme in east and west and south. 

By 1800 the time was ripe for a great expansion. Were the 
English too dull-witted to see their chance? By shaking the 
Indian tree vigorously, province after province might drop into 
English hands. Why not an invasion of conquest? Why not an 
Indian Empire under the British flag? If all were grabbing, why 
not the English also? 

The man who saw and acted was the Marquess Wellesley, 
elder brother of the Duke of Wellington of Waterloo fame. In 
the background stood Pitt, the master mind. Deliberately Welles- 
ley chose—“the time had arrived when the English must either 
become supreme in India or be driven out of it. The Moghul 
Empire was completely broken up; and the sway had to pass either 
to the local Mohammedan governors of that empire, or to the 
Hindu Confederacy represented by the Marathas, or to the British. 
Lord Wellesley determined that it should pass to the British.”* 
His guiding principle was “that the English must be the one 
paramount power in the Indian Peninsula and that native princes 
could only retain the insignia of sovereignty by surrendering their 
political independence.” Even this decision met with great 
opposition at London. In conformity with this policy of Lord 
Wellesley, the East India Company soon (1813) ceased to be a 
trading concern and became a conquering and governing body. 

For fifty-seven years after 1800, the English attack went on 
—until the policy of conquest was stopped by the Indian Mutiny, 
a premature and limited attempt at recovery. It failed in its 
immediate purpose but succeeded in a larger way: it brought 
India directly under the control of the English crown and par- 
liament. It brought the British government and people to the 
recognition of their duty toward these Indian peoples: It stopped 
the policy of annexation: It gave birth to the Magna Charta of 


1A Brief History of the Indian Peoples. Hunter, page 195. 
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Indian liberties: “We desire no extension of Our present terri- 
torial possessions. . . . We shall respect the rights, dignity, and 
honor of native princes as Our own; and we desire that they— 
as well as Our own subjects—should enjoy prosperity and that 
social advancement which can only be secured by internal peace 
and good government. We hold Ourselves bound to the natives 
of Our Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which 
bind us to all Our other subjects, and those obligations, by the 
blessing of God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfill. 
Firmly relying on the truth of Christianity and acknowledging 
with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim alike the right 
and the desire to impose Our convictions on any of Our subjeets.””? 

Thus the East India Company was abolished and India 
became an integral part of the vast British Empire. 

From 1800 to 1857 is fifty-seven years—from 1857 to 1914 
is another fifty-seven years, equally significant. Great Britain’s 
record in India from 1858 to the outbreak of the Great War has 
been one of unconscious preparation of her Indian subjects for 
nationalism. No one claims that that record has been 99 44-100 
per cent pure—yet it is a record of which any Occidental people 
of our day, dealing with Orientals, might well be proud. Great 
Britain in those two generations was installing a nervous system 
into this great Empire with which Providence and the sword 
had endowed her. 

The British Peace (the Pax Brittanica)—far more wonder- 
fully than the Pax Romana—gave quiet and protection of life and 
property to a land that had been in chaos. Any white woman in 
those years, with Indian escort alone, might have traveled from 
north to south and east to west unscathed. Good roads and thirty- 
seven thousand miles of railroads overcame the geographical bar- 
riers between the peoples and limited the havoc of the periodical 
famines ; telegraphs made quick speech possible; good government 
on the part of British officials with Indian helpers—which has 
been acknowledged by modern nationalists—gave to the Indian 
millions a contentment long unknown. Above all, the English 
language and a common English education brought the upper 


? From the Queen's Proclamation of November 1, 1858. 
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classes of all Indian peoples together and made Indian congresses 
and parliaments possible.® 

Without these governmental, material, intellectual, and 
lingual benefits, India to-day could not be talking Swaraj (self- 
rule). An unwieldy, disjointed continent can at best only babble 
many tongues and shout contradictions, 

Lest we seem to tip the scales unduly in Britain’s favor, let 
us recall her failures in those years—those failures that dog her 
tracks to-day like Nemesis. First, her failure to elevate ma- 
terially the economic level of India’s population. This may have 
been a very labor of Hercules, beyond even Britain’s strength had 
she attempted it. Second, her stressing of higher education and 
too great neglect of primary education with its two results: illit- 
eracy of the masses and a purposeless English education for the 
few. Third, the social aloofness of the Englishman, which smacks 
of race-superiority and which smarts under the skin of every 
Indian. In these fifty-seven years since the Indian Mutiny a few 
dates stand out as the presage of the present nationalistic storm. 
A cloud no bigger than a man’s hand has grown to large pro- 
portions. 

In 1885 the first National Congress of Indians sat with 
seventy-two members. This marks the conception of Indian Na- 
tionalism. Twenty years later (1905), came the Russo-Japanese 
War, “that landmark in human history whose significance in- 
creases with the lapse of time.” It was this war—when Asiatic 
first beat European at his own game and with his own weapons, 
and when the gathering flood of white dominance reached its 
crest and began to ebb—which brought Indian Nationalism to its 
violent birth. Swaraj and Swadeshi and Bande Mata Ram be. 
came the first lusty cries of this new-born infant of Indian Na- 
tionalism. Nineteen hundred and nine saw Great Britain admin- 
ister soothing-syrup in the Morley-Minto reforms and 1911 saw 
the King-Emperor in person administering a second dose. The 
British recognized the child and gave orders that its life be saved 


? Thomas Babi M not only wrote ‘“Horatius at the Bridge” 
cant ““Macaulay’s Minutes,” which in 1835 brought forth the ee resolution from “the 
ernor General: ‘“The great object of the British Government to be the pr of E 
literature and science gone the natives in India and that ‘funds S saereeet 
would be best employed in ish education alone.” In 1854 the “ 
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and that it be bronght up according to the laws of good behavior 
in the household, Then came the War! To-day we date all things 
from the war—from prices to polities. The war had an immense 
significance for Indian Nationalism. Indian Nationalism passed 
from infancy to adolescence during those eventful years. 

I shall not write at length of India’s part in the war—that 
too little known and too easily forgotten epic of sacrifice and 
effort. There are more significant facts to be noted than this, for 
instance: that India supplied more combatant troops to the cause 
of the Allies than Canada and Australia put together; or this: 
that out of her poverty she gave almost a billion dollars in gifts 
and war loans; or this: that her soldiers, every man a volunteer, 
fought on eleven battlefronts and gained over 6,500 decorations 
for bravery. The significance of the war for India is rather 
twofold: first, it furnished ample justification of recent British 
rule. No nation “tyrannized and oppressed” would have sprung 
to the aid of the “tyrant and oppressor” as did India. Whatever 
of good Great Britain has done for India bore rich harvest during 
those anxious years of conflict. An India in rebellion, taking ad- 
vantage of British distress, might well have brought the Allied 
cause to despair and ruin. Yet India not only remained almost 
universally loyal—a negative contribution to the Allied victory— 
but contributed positively to that victory by men, materials, and 
money. In sheer gratitude—not to speak of the infection of 
“self-determination of small nations” which filled the air on 
America’s entry into the war—Great Britain made India her 
great promise of August 20, 1917: “The policy of His Majesty’s 
government, with which the government of India are in complete 
accord, is that of increasing the association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration and the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions, with a view to the progressive realiza- 
tion of responsible government of India as an integral part of 
the British Empire.” 

This was the real laying of the corner stone in the new struc- 
ture of .Indian Nationalism, whose foundation was now seen to 
be well-established and whose building was now to go forward 
with John Bull as both architect and contractor of the job. 
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The second and even more remarkable significance of the 
war is this—and too little has been made of it—that now for the 
first time in all the millenniums of India’s history the Indian 
peoples did a task in common; for the very first time the Indian 
peoples acted as the Indian people. Education to-day is by ex- 
pression, development comes by doing, acquisition is by action. 
According to this, the new pedagogical theory, India by her active 
part in the war gained vastly in self-consciousness and self-ap- 
preciation. She passed from the kindergarten to the grades. The 
promise of August 20, 1917, promised further promotion to the 
levels of higher education and the ultimate self-determination 
of maturity. 

But alas for man and his promises! Even John Bull, while 
drafting at London and Paris the plans of the new world, forgot, 
or postponed, or delayed the little building he had promised to 
put up on the other side of our world. Somehow these balky Ger- 
mans, stubborn Frenchmen, sensitive Italians, rebellious Irishmen, 
or unemployed Englishmen took up the twenty-four hours of his 
day. India waited two years and four months for the proclamation 
of the new political reforms leading to progressive self-government. 
The Indian peoples did not comprehend that even Reform Bills 
require long and tedious study and inquiry before they can be 
“read” in Parliament. 

Meanwhile, the Home Rule movement grew rapidly in India. 
Self-determination was now preached not as a gift but as wages 
earned by Indian conduct in the war, and meantime the ten 
plagues descended upon India: Spanish influenza, high cost of 
living, failure of crops, Communist agents and emissaries, re- 
turning Sikh emigrants shut out from Canada, extremist agitators 
from America and continental Europe, South African discrim- 
ination against Indians as Indians, agrarian unrest, sudden de 
preciation of the rupee, and sedition, The Indian government, 
to control an increasingly difficult and dangerous situation, con- 
tinued the martial law of the war period by passing the famous 
Rowlatt Bills against a solid Indian opposition. 

Then emerged Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi as the leader 
of Indian resistance to British “militarism and materialism.” 
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Mr. Gandhi’s character is twofold—a combination of Hindu 
asceticism and Sermon-on-the-Mount pacifism. The obverse side 
of Mr. Gandhi’s character the West secretly approves: his em- 
phasis on spirit, on non-violence, on patriotism, on the elevation 
of the outeaste. His reverse side the West cannot comprehend: 
his nudity (almost complete), his reverence for the cow, his return 
to the hand-loom, and his hatred of things western. 

His following has been twofold: first, the extremist group 
among his fellow Hindus drawn from all castes and classes, 
and second, the disgruntled Moslems, whose stomachs the Turk- 
ish defeat, not on the field of battle but in the treaties of peace, 
had soured, and who saw in an alliance with their age-long 
rivals and foes, the Hindus, a change to poison the British Raj in 
India. The greatest Moslem power in the world had played false 
with Moslem interests and all pious Mohammedans were now 
enjoined to punish the traitor. In this spirit and to this end the 
big, noisy, violent, meat-eating Ali brothers embraced in public 
the small, inoffensive, half-starved Hindu ascetic and the strange 
dual alliance was on. Mr. Gandhi’s career as leader then passed 
through three stages: non-violence, non-cooperation, and civil 
disobedience. 

To martial law and the senseless massacre at the Jalianwala 
Gardens in Amritsar (which gave him his rallying ery, his “re- 
member the Maine’’), he opposed non-violence—the power of the 
Indian spirit could break down the power of British brute force. 

To the new political Reforms which were finally proclaimed 
in December, 1919, he shouted “non-cooperation” or “India on 
strike.” These reforms, calling as they did throughout for co- 
operation between English and Indian in this long process of 
training in self-government, were to die still-born because of the 
non-cooperation on the part of Indians, Alas for Mr. Gandhi’s 
plans—the Indian Moderates decided to cooperate and are co- 
operating—honestly and with significant results, though without 
any excessive enthusiasm. On the sixty per cent failure of non- 
cooperation to achieve its purpose, the next step of civil dis- 
obedience was decided on and carefully planned. Districts were 
prepared for what amounted to rebellion: refusal to pay revenue 
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taxes, to recognize officials, ete., ete. A corps of Nationalist vol- 
unteers was enrolled to carry forward these plans. 

But like the moon, the schemes of Mr. Gandhi and his Hindu 
and Mohammedan associates have waxed and waned. Like King 
George and his ten thousand men, they have marched up hills 
only to march down again. Civil disobedience was postponed be- 
cause of India’s unpreparedness to have it without bloodshed ; 
now non-cooperation has been called off with Mr. Gandhi’s sanc- 
tion. In all of which it becomes apparent to the credulous peoples 
of India that even the wisdom of Mahatmas is not infallible. 

As to what the future holds, no man knows. Meanwhile, 
Dyarchy—the new political experiment in British India—weaves 
the threads of government. It is a strange system of division of 
responsibility between British and Indian. Those activities or 
departments of government which are considered vital to Indian 
security and life—such as revenue, police, army, ete.—are reserved 
to the British. Those other departments, however, in which an 
error does not wreck the machinery—industry, public works, 
health, education, excise, etc.—are transferred to Indian ministers 
in each province, responsible to legislatures which are predom- 
inantly Indian, and elected on the basis that each separate Indian 
community should have its share of members proportionate to its 
size and influence. It is a clumsy system implying cooperation 
between Indian moderate and British moderate. Extremists on 
either side would ruin all and are ruining the scheme in certain 
provinces. It is a system of double driving—one driver con- 
trolling the “gas” and steering wheel, the other the spark control, 
the various gauges, the lights and horn. Is it the serious begin- 
nings of British demobilization or is it a sop thrown to the clam- 
orous demands of Indian Nationalism? Ask those men that sit 
at the India office in London for the answer to that question. 

Of two things we are sure: first, that Nationalism will live 
on in India and though like all living things in that sub-continent, 
it will undergo severe testings of successive heat and cold, drought 
and flood, yet it will endure; second, that the only form of Na- 
tionalism that will bring all races, languages, and religions to- 
gether in one harmonious body is some form of constitutional 
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democracy. No group can permanently or even long rule and 
exploit the other groups in the Indian body politic. Such is the 
meaning of India’s recovery after each invasion; such has been 
the experience of India in the long past, and if history and hu- 
man nature furnish any criteria of judgment such will it be in 
India, world without end. On the success therefore, of this experi- 
ment in constitutional democracy, hinges the peace of India and 
the resultant welfare of the world. : 

But right here India is in trouble again—and deep trouble 
it is. The Indian Nationalists—with or without British co 
operation—are attempting a feat compared to which the labors 
of Hercules were gentle setting-up exercises. For this movement 
has to do with three hundred millions of people, ninety-five per 
cent illiterate and for the most part living nearer to the verge of 
utter destitution than any other folk on earth. Not only the 
numbers involved, but the kind of people involved, are such as to 
appal the hearts of the bravest lovers of the “mother land.” For 
India is par-excellence the land of religion. Religion rules and 
governs as in no other land. Every man who has eyes to see and 
mind to understand bears witness: “Sirs, I perceive that in all 
things ye are very religious.” There is no line drawn between 
secular and sacred—all life is woven without seam. To sixty-nine 
million Moslems all is Allah’s world, and Allah’s doing; to 
217,000,000 Hindus marriage is a sacrament; so is impregnation, 
conception, prenatal preparations, birth, feeding and naming of 
the child, tonsure and haircutting, education, livelihood, and so is 
death. After death the religious significance of the life goes on— 
in the worship of his spirit. Life is a round of religious cere- 
monies to these millions, whether the gods be many or one, whether 
they be polytheists or pantheists, or a combination of both. 

Such is the hold of religion—and now to the heart of India’s 
modern problem: her program would unify but her religions di- 
vide. How can there really be constitutional democracy without 
cooperation and how can there be any real cooperation in modern 
India? 

Moslem is divided from Hindu and has been so for nine 
hundred and twenty-four years since Mahmud, the Afghan, made 
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his first raid as the destroyer and plunderer of Hindu temples. 
For Gandhi and Mohammed Ali to embrace each other on the 
platform in their common opposition to the British is not suf- 
ficient to heal the wounds of ten centuries, Even now Hindu and 
Moslem in various spots are at their ancient practices again— 
shedding one another’s blood in the name of religion, and Mr. 
Gandhi goes to fasting to heal the widening breach. 

Hindu is divided from Hindu by some twenty-five hundred 
walls of division that we call caste and they call “birth” or “color.” 
Caste is Hinduism and Hinduism is caste. Caste is both body and 
soul in Hinduism. Caste is religion to these religious people. 
And easte divides—that is the greatest, the outstanding handicap 
of modern India. Caste is the antithesis of democracy. It may 
have excellent features—and no doubt it has—yet it does not go 
before the face of the New India preparing the way thereof. To 
the Indian Nationalist it should be the Castle of Giant Despair in 
which his countrymen lie in separate wards and dungeons. True, 
the outworks have been stormed—in matters of occupation and 
travel caste has relaxed its grip; but the inner citadel of inter- 
dining and inter-marriage has not been materially damaged by 
twentieth century drum-fire. They hold and complicate the po- 
litical problem for modern India.‘ 

Communal representation is the compromise that Dyarchy 
makes with this problem of division in India and only trust in 
British fairness or resort to British arms can enforce the accept- 
ance of the number of members assigned to each group. Should 
British arms be soon removed, constitutional democracy in India 
would, in the opinion of many, do as the daffodils: 


taking trying to set up democratic iestibetions” 
religion. If caste remains, pee yt if democracy 


a ar Tagore: “This — ene 
au imposed a mechanical uniformity Go guests, Sat it 
different sections inflexibly and unalte separate, with the 
adaptation and justment to new conditions and forces. 
people, to my mind, irectly and perhaps solely, depends upon 


‘Many others might be quoted to the same effect. 
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“... dry away, 
Like to the summer’s rain; 
Or as the pearls of morning dew, 
Ne’er to be found again.” 


At best India faces a most difficult century. The great ex- 
periment is on as to whether the handicaps of geography, history, 
and religion can be overcome in a new world atmosphere and re- 
lationships, which call for great structural changes. Heredity or 
Environment: which will triumph in India? Meantime the peace 
of the world is heavily involved. 

It is right here that the Christian churches of Europe and 
America and India see their unique opportunity. India will not 
easily separate her politics from religion. If only that religious 
principle or person could be found which, preserving what is best 
in Hinduism, and what is best in Mohammedanism, could find 
a middle way between them! If only that person could be found 
who, being Kshattriya-born (of some noble or royal lineage) ; 
being Brahmin by profession (a high priest between man and 
God); being Vaisya by trade (some carpenter by chance), or 
Sudra or Parisudra by sympathy and association (some friend of 
despised publicans and sinners) could rally about him all the 
colors and births, If only that person could be found—living and 
universal—who, having satisfied India, could bring her into the 
larger association of races and nations on the basis of mutual 
recognition and mutual service—then might India’s domestic and 
foreign problems find solution. And here it is that the Christian 
missionary and the Indian Christian are of one conviction and 
one voice: “See the Christ stand!” 
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ADVENTURES AMONG THE MINDS OF MEN 


Lynn Harotp Hoveu 
Detroit, Mich. 


Bacxerounps do make a difference. It was in a comfortable 
steamer chair on board that palace of the sea, the Leviathan, that 
T read a good deal of R. W. Livingstone’s Pageant of Greece, 
finishing the book in London. The lovely summer weather, the 
gentle, friendly motion of the big boat, the vistas of gleaming sea 
as one looked up from reading just when the deck tipped at the 
right angle, all this in its own way fitted the historical anthology 
of Greek writing so happily interpreted by the understanding mind 
of Mr. Livingstone. I began to read the work of this Oxford 
scholar some years ago, journeying off with his mind in a literary 
lark of his, The Greek Genius and Its Meaning for Us, along 
with Professor Butcher’s Some Aspects of the Greek Genius and 
other similar volumies through wide joyous doors which opened 
into regions of rare and spacious loveliness. One might have been 
excused for a little resentment that all the years of Greek in col- 
lege had never brought one a happy citizenship in this land of 
the white light of candor and the subtle play of happy harmonies. 
Mr. Livingstone’s work as editor brought together a series of 
monographs of noteworthy quality in The Legacy of Greece, 
giving one a new understanding of the scientific significance of 
the Greek investigators, carrying farther insights which one 
connected with Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn’s book From the 
Greeks to Darwin. Prof. William Chase Greene in The Achieve- 
ment of Greece has revealed many things which have to do with 
the life of Attica as seen through the eyes of a keenly responsive 
and highly trained American. And how one could go on! It is 
good to have all these books, rich with the rapture of an ancient 
beauty, acute with the discipline of an ancient taste, falling 
from the press in our own day. And each man gives something 
of himself as well as much of Athens. For the spirit by which 
Gilbert Murray lives is a modern spirit incandescent with the 
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brightness of an ancient light. So the wisest of us remain Greeks 
while we live in the contemporary world. As one reads on ship- 
board, the ocean with its ceaseless suggestion of infinity seems to 
touch the shores of other days as well as the coasts of other lands. 
And so the sea lends itself to one’s mood as the Athens of long ago 
comes out of the mists and gleams like the ocean, glad in the sun- 
shine after days of storm. 

And speaking of background, it was at the home of Mrs. H. 
C. M. Ingraham, in Brooklyn, New York, a place of quiet dig- 
nity and an urbane responsiveness to those things which give 
mental and spiritual distinction to this baffling world, that I read 
Mrs. Edith Wharton’s False Dawn. Mrs. Wharton has a curious 
fascination for me. With a mind of involved sophistication, an 
erudition which she carries lightly and likes to keep out of sight, 
but which appeared in full dress in The Valley of Decision years 
ago; with a style which reminds you of a subtly and exquisitely 
wrought coat of mail; with an occasional flashing of spiritual 
light, which glowed like a burst of sunrise in Sanctuary and seems 
to burn more fitfully in later days; with a terribly honest aware- 
ness of all that the Philistines say and do—has she lived too much 
in the cities of the plain ?—in all this and in much more Mrs. 
Wharton possesses an equipment for mastering the mind and 
appealing to the taste which makes sure appeal. I am likely to 
surrender—though sometimes there are rumblings of angry pro- 
test under my enthusiasm. One could not forget False Dawn. 
That young man who sailed forth from New York in his happy 
youth and met the men America was not ready to hear and learned 
the standards of taste which America was not ready to heed, and 
who came back too joyously and to such disillusionment, is a 
figure for us all to contemplate with long and searching thoughts. 

To be sure there is much to remember as well as much to 
learn. For a number of months recently I made Paul Elmer 
More’s Shelburne Essays a part of my meat and drink. To read 
the eleven volumes one after another is a memorable experience. 
Here you have a man who has lifted a defiant standard against all 
the blatant crassness of the modern world. What friends he has 
in eighteenth-century England—indeed, all along the course of 
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English literature—in Greece, in India, and wherever men have 
found a fashion in which to clarify their thought, to discipline 
their taste, and to cast false sentiment to the dogs while they walk 
in the highways of that noble and controlled joy in beauty which 
is founded in intellectual candor, moral discernment and spiritual 
strength. A country like the United States comes to a sort 
of authentic day of judgment when such a man like Paul Elmer 
More lives within its borders. He can be astoundingly wrong. 
But so often he is gloriously—one had almost said intolerably— 
right. 

One afternoon this summer I found myself with a couple 
of friends having tea at the home of that brilliant London journal- 
ist, Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, the editor of the Spectator. I had 
met him very pleasantly in 1922, when I had the pleasure too of 
reading that forthright and virile autobiography The Adventure 
of Living. Mr. Strachey’s very physical appearance—his ar- 
resting face and his movements and voice—give you the sense of 
a man with backgrounds. It is not merely that in a very literal 
sense he is a gentleman of letters carrying a fine old family tra- 
dition into all his work. It is also and especially that he has 
made past thinkers his contemporaries and past experience his 
university. He plays with ideas as some men play with balls. 
And this is seen very characteristically in his recently published 
diary, The River of Life. This book does not have to do with 
events. It has to do with ideas and ideals. It is the mental play- 
ground of a lithe and athletic mind. Art and letters, nature and 
science, philosophy and poetry canter over these pages like well- 
groomed steeds. There is well-bred fun. There is no end of 
shrewd, understanding comment. The river of life flows on. It 
reflects the foliage of the trees as it passes. There is gay and 
happy life upon its surface. There is the commerce of gifted 
minds. And sometimes even in the night of things there is the 
bright reflection of far shining stars. 

When I returned to America, one of my first acts was the 
purchase of Bishop William F. McDowell’s Merrick Lectures, 
The Making of a Personal Faith. On one side of his individual- 
ity there is something about Bishop McDowell which suggests 
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Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey. There is the same indefinable but 
vividly present air of breeding about both. If Mr. Strachey’s 
writing always reveals the gentleman as a man of letters, Bishop 
MecDowell’s reveals the gentleman as a man of religion. 

You cannot read the words which fall from the pen of Bishop 
McDowell without thinking of Bishop Phillips Brooks. As a 
young man in Boston the spell of the great preacher fell upon 
him and like odd flashes of light the influence of the experience 
has ever and anon played brightly about his speech and his writ- 
ing in all the years which have followed. Making a Personal 
Faith is a book with its own power to clutch the heart as well as 
to command the attention of the mind. An old graduate, a man of 
large and generous culture, who has known many men and has 
traveled in many lands, who has looked keenly at life in large 
and significant areas, and has notably borne his own part in its 
activities, goes back to his university to tell the young men and 
women there of the adventure of making and maintaining a per- 
sonal faith. It is a good and rewarding book. 

One night in York—in old England—this summer I found 
myself in the pleasant home of Mr. Barker, the rector of Saint 
Clement’s. Doctor Burroughs, the Dean of Bristol, was also 
spending the night there. The three of us talked until midnight 
and it was one of those times when words are winged with a 
curious vitality. These two men, gentlemen of the world in a 
very fine sense, talked of the deep things of personal religion with 
a simplicity, a directness, and an understanding which I could 
not easily forget. And because of all this it was with all the 
greater relish that a little later I got into that remarkable volume 
—of which Dean Inge says that it will make a landmark in the 
history of the Church of England—Zlvberal Evangelicalism. The 
Dean of Bristol has written one of the ablest of the monographs 
which members of the Church of England have contributed to 
this very wonderful volume. 

The Wesleyan movement left a deep mark upon the Church 
of England. Indeed, since the day of the great eighteenth-century 
leader there have always been evangelicals in the Church of Eng- 
land, In our own time they have been found in two groups. On 
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the one side are those who reject the findings of critical scholar- 
ship in the Old and New Testaments, and look with hostility upon 
the contemporary scientific movement. On the other are those 
who believe that science rightly used is the handmaid of religion 
and that the implements of modern critical investigation should 
be included in the equipment of the Christian leader. The book 
Iaberal Evangelicalism is a serious and powerful setting forth 
of the position of this second group by able representations from 
within the group itself. And I want to say very earnestly that 
it seems to me that leaving out some more or less provincial mat- 
ters having to do with the Anglican Church rather than with the 
whole Christian position, this volume is the ablest presentation of 
the ground which must be occupied by those who would combine 
a glowing evangelical experience with the acceptance of the justi- 
fied conclusions of science and historical and literary criticism. 
One finds something nobler than argument here. One finds kin- 
dling and creative vitality. You feel at the close as if you have 
been listening to a triumphant blast of trumpets. 

Two or three years ago I met Professor H. G. Wood, the 
keen-minded Quaker scholar, at the home of my friend Mr. Harry 
F. Keep, the Grange, in Birmingham, England. Professor Wood 
is a fully equipped and careful scholar, whose work is character- 
ized by poise, precision, and insight. I was very glad this sum- 
mer to obtain his new volume, Living Issues of Religious Thought. 
These essays go all the way from George Fox to Bertrand Russell 
—especially Bertrand Russell. It is probable that Mr. Russell’s 
philosophy, “firmly grounded upon final despair,” has not else- 
where been dealt with by means of such devastating logic and 
such remorselessly effective analysis. In this volume a mind of 
singular subtlety of perception moves about among the problems 
which confront us to-day and one emerges from the study with 
mind sharpened by the tussle with contending forces and heart 
happily reassured. Like Gareth in Tennyson’s poem, he finds 
too that some giants are harmless children in big suits of armor. 

A comprehensive view of the contemporary situation as it 
grows out of its historic roots is given in a very capable appraisal 
and interpretation by Professor Albert C. Knudson in the Men- 
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denhall lectures at DePauw University (1924)—Present Ten- 
dencies in Religious Thought. Professor Knudson moves more 
easily among German thinkers than among those of England 
and Seotland, Sir Henry Jones is not mentioned, though if only 
for A Faith That Enquires, and the whole meaning of the con- 
temporary British application of Hegelianism to the problems of 
thought it would seem clear he had his place. Professor Webb 
of Oxford is not mentioned, though it would seem that his Lord 
Gifford lectures discussing personality human and divine would 
entitle him to careful consideration. One will let it go at that, 
only adding without citing further examples of omitted names 
that Professor Knudson has put us all in his debt for what he 
does do and that a genuine knowledge of the contents of this 
volume will enable the student to move with a new ease and as- 
surance through many a modern path. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, who, with Professor Knudson, 
ranks as one of the most brilliant pupils of that thinker whose 
mind was like a Damasean blade, Professor Borden P. Bowne, 
has gone back to his early love in the volume Is God Limited? 
There is always a philosophical background in Bishop McCon- 
nell’s most incidental thinking and his religious and social writ- 
ings are set in a sure if invisible framework of philosophical prin- 
ciples. But it is good to have him dealing in out-and-out fashion 
once again with the problems of philosophy. And the cutting 
edge of his keen mind has never done better execution than in 
this clear and cogent piece of reasoning. Here’s hoping that he 
may publish at least a volume now and then in which he turns 
the searchlight of his mind upon the ultimate problems of meta- 
physics. We have to be Christians with our minds if we are to 
remain Christians and few men can bring such resources of rein- 
forcement to our bitterly beleagugred ranks as can Francis J. 
McConnell. 

One day this summer I rode from York to London with my 
friend Mr. Arthur Porritt, editor of the Christian World. Mr. 
Porritt is giving of his best to the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship Through the Churches, which had just been 
meeting in the North of England. His mind played about all 
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sorts of subjects in those hours as we rode from York to the Brit- 
ish metropolis.’ To talk with him is like meeting a library come 
to life. And he carries his knowledge in the happiest and most 
human way. Mr. Porritt had just completed his Life of John 
Henry Jowett, recently published, and that great preacher was 
much in his mind. The sensitive, mystical, yet sturdily intellectual 
personality of Jowett does not suffer at the hands of Mr. Porritt. 
When once I got the book in my hands its pages seemed fairly 
to fly by me. Places of rare and noble memory, days of tense 
demand and unleashed passion form the background of this book. 
And standing forth clear and sharply outlined with gentle and 
gracious light falling about him is the figure of Jowett, with 
a quality of remoteness such as belonged to him in life still to be 
felt as one gazes on the picture, but with eyes very bright with 
the glory of the kingdom of God. To Doctor Jowett the invisible 
was never the impalpable. The magician of the words of the spirit 
comes to be with us again for a little while in this book. 

One day last summer—and now I am at the end of this bit 
of chatter about mental adventures—I found myself standing for 
the first time in the pulpit of Saint Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Frognal, Hampstead, that fine London suburb. Here 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll used to sit, with perhaps an 
editorial in the British Weekly moving quietly in his sub- 
conscious mind. Here Dr. John Kelman is bringing his rare and 
high gifts to a notable ministry. And here Alexander Whyte, 
long minister of Free Saint George’s in Edinburgh, preached his 
last sermon. 

Have you read the biography of Alexander Whyte by Dr. 
G. F. Barbour? If you have not, what happy hours await you; 
hours of kindled and quickened mind, hours of roused and ener- 
gized conscience, hours of googly fellowship with that rare and 
notable product, a cosmopolitan Evangelical. These have been 
my adventures. They may be your own. Here’s good luck to you 
as you go forth to journey into the recesses of men’s minds, Just 
at the last I’ll tell you a secret. If you go to their minds, quite 
often, surprisingly often, you'll get a glimpse of men’s hearts 
as well, 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Samvet Greorce SMITH 
Deceased 


Survivors oF THE War For THE Union:? 


I come with a handful of violets to pay tribute to a memory 
already honored by gifts of speech richer far than mine; but may 
I say, none have signified devotion more reverent or heart 
more loyal. 

As an epoch of human history becomes remote, there is 
visible to the eyes of those who see the figure of some man who 
is recognized as its great embodiment. The golden age of Greece 
is summed up in Pericles. Julius Cesar was the supreme ex- 
pression of an age of power and law. The great Cromwell in- 
terpreted the English protest against every form of despotism. 
At this distance from the sixties and that great, sad struggle, it 
is apparent that the colossal form rising above all others is the 
weird figure of Abraham Lincoln. 

Thinkers have set themselves to measure and estimate this 
man. Orators and poets have competed in the effort fitly to voice 
his praises. But who and what was he? If the statesman must 
possess constructive genius to frame constitutions, to multiply 
statutes, and to meet emergencies with orderly policies, then was 
the higher order of statesmanship denied him. If technical 
knowledge, engineering skill, strategic ability, and acquaintance 
with the management of masses of armed men be essential to the 
soldier, then was he no man of war. If it be necessary to the 
orator that he have imagination and passion, our hero was no 
orator, wizard-like though the spell was which he laid upon men. 
Born in lowliness too familiar to be described; reared under sur- 
roundings only to be called civilized by courtesy; denied access 
to schools or libraries, he was certainly no scholar. 

In the marvel of what he was not, men in the despair of 


1An Address delivered before the Loyal Legion, St. Paul, Minn. 
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analysis have said, The man must have been inspired. He was 
also a prophet of God. But if a prophet must needs be a mystic 
and a seer, one gifted to speak the first burning message of new 
truth, then, neither in any religious nor in any civil sense was 
Abraham Lincoln an inspired man. 

Seward was the statesman, Grant the soldier, Sumner the 
scholar, Phillips the orator, and Garrison was the prophet of the 
new birth of the nation. 

But who and what was our hero? I name him the authentic 
exponent of his generation, the inearnation of the highest purposes 
and activities of his time. 

Homer gathered into himself the heroic histories of Greece, 
and is named the world’s greatest poet. Michael Angelo, master 
of all arts, became the representative of the world’s beauty. 
Greater than these, the Isaiah of the Captivity cried out, “Every 
valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be made 
low”; and he is known as the world’s prophet of unquenchable 
hope. But, born on the soil of the first free nation of earth, 
nursed by its growth, rocked by its storms, could be found, and 


only here, the incarnation of civil and religious liberty; and 
here was born and developed the world’s most conspicuous patriot 
—Abraham Lincoln. 


He belongs to the school of Kossuth, Mazzini, and Garibaldi; 
but beyond them in heroic mold, and larger still, far beyond them, 
in the character of the people he represented, he yet surpasses 
them and.all men of his class in human history, because to the 
patriot’s heart he united the sagacious judgment of the man of 
affairs and the mighty hand gifted to bear rule. 

The age in which he lived called him, the struggles in which 
he took part fashioned him, and the Genius of History anointed 
him for the great destiny to which he was called. It is not in 
sowing and reaping, nor in the making of crowded cities, nor in 
ships floating a vast.commerce on the seas, that a nation grows 
great. It is by her passions and emotions, her conflicts and her 
sorrows, that she learns the way to achievement. It was after 
the fair-haired Greeks had flung back the uncounted thousands 
of Persians, settling forever the seat of power in the Occident, 
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that Athens gave birth to her statesmen and philosophers, her 
artists and her poets. It was after France had been shaken by 
the storm of her revolution—“Truth clad in hell-fire’—that she 
overran Europe under the first Napoleon. So it was the birth-time 
of greatness when America was torn for thirty years by the death 
struggle of two opposing forces—a struggle that found its way, 
not only into the halls of legislation and the busy seats of trade, 
but into the remotest hut on the frontier, and shook with the noise 
of strife even the solitudes of the prairies and the mountains. 
Then it was as the expression of the nation’s agony and victory, 
that Abraham Lincoln walked forth among men, the miracle of 
the nineteenth century. 

The best foundation of greatness is a certain sensitiveness of 
soul. By it the poet receives the beauty of his world, and per- 
ceives the dramatic quality of human action. It is the same power 
by which the mathematician is impressed by numbers and rela- 
tions; and the saint has imprinted upon him the austere beauty 
of holiness. Neither poet nor mathematician nor saint, Abraham 
Lincoln was the sharer with them of this wonderful power of 
the sensitive soul. But neither beauty nor virtue in the abstract 
moved him; his nature was open only to the touch of human life. 
Tt was this strength of his that made him the ready prey of the 
tears of women and the sorrows of any little child; but it was 
the power by which he was able to receive impressions of men 
and understand them; to comprehend the motives of the human 
soul, and to predict human action; and to interpret not one class 
alone, but all classes of society. Above all men of his time, he 
knew what was in man. It was this quality which manifested 
itself in his grotesque humor and grim pathos. Human life is 
both a tragedy and a comedy; he felt it in its completeness. But 
mirth and melancholy are twins, light and dark, that are cradled 
in every great soul. It was so with Mirabeau, with Czesar, with 
Shakespeare, with Abraham Lincoln. In his later years his humor 
was not a joy, but a weapon. Men saw a flash of light, and only 
knew it had been a sword when some falsehood lay pierced at his 
feet. 

In the growth of his years he passed through clarifying 
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processes, which exalted his receptive power to great uses, and 
made him the embodiment of all the better forces of the nation’s 
life and experience. But he was always a natural leader of 
men. He embodied every condition in which he was placed, and 
his companions, of whatever sort they were, recognized his power, 
and owned his mastery. This was equally true when he wrestled 
with the boys in the backwoods at Cleary’s Grove, and when he 
strove successfully with statesmen and diplomats at the nation’s 
capital. It is a mistake to speak of Abraham Lincoln as ever 
having been an obscure man. He may have been obscure from the 
provincial point of view of Boston or New York; but he was never 
obscure. Whether in the woods of Indiana, or on the still ruder 
frontier by the banks of the Sangamon; whether keeping store in 
New Salem, heading the “Long Nine” in the Legislature at Van- 
dalia, riding the circuit with his fellow lawyers, or on the stump 
in political campaigns, he was never obscure. He was always a 
leader. He was as great as his situation, and this was as true of 
him in Illinois as it was in Washington. He lived under a con- 
stantly-widening horoscope. He sprang full-armed to meet his 
career. His life was a constant evolution and manifestation of 
inherent greatness. 

The first glimpse of him in public life certainly shows him 
only as a possibility. He is not far the other side of twenty, and 
he has nominated himself for the Legislature. To start the cam- 
paign he goes to Pappsville for a political meeting. As a mere 
incident he takes hold of the most stalwart of several rude fellows 
who are trying to make a disturbance, and literally hurls him 
twelve feet. At length he has a chance to speak. There he stands, 
six feet four inches in his stockings, with the longest arms and 
legs imaginable on a man. The future chief figure of his century 
certainly makes a most singular appearance. Look at him. He 
wears a mixed jeans coat, claw-hammer style, but so short that 
he cannot sit on it. He has on tow-linen pantaloons, also six 
inches too short, but showing his indigo blue stockings to advan- 
tage, which terminate in indescribable low shoes. He wears no 
vest, has on one suspender, carries a straw hat something the worse 
for wear, and proceeds to make his maiden speech. Now listen: 
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“Fellow-citizens, I presume you all know who I am. I am humble 
Abraham Lincoln. I have been solicited by my friends to become a 
candidate for the Legislature. My politics are short and sweet, like the 
old woman’s dance. I am in favor of a national bank. I am in favor of 
an internal improvement system and a high protective tariff. These are 
my sentiments. If elected, I shall be thankful; if not, it will be all 
the same.” 


The report of this speech may or may not be exact. It is, no 
doubt, sufficiently so to enable us to have a fair picture of his en- 
trance into public life. From such a rude beginning he became 
one of the most effective speakers who ever addressed American 
audiences on political subjects. 

But at a very early period he showed signs of his coming 
greatness. When again a candidate for the Legislature, he was 
replied to by a Mr. Forquer, who said it was his duty to “take the 
young man down.” Never was biter bit after a severer fashion. 
This Mr. Forquer had changed his politics a short time before, 
and almost immediately was appointed register of the land-office. 
He then proceeded to build a good house, and protected it with the 
only lightning-rod known in Springfield. When Mr. Forquer was 
through, Lincoln rose in reply, closing with these words: 

“I desire to live, and I am ambitious for place; but I would rather 
die now than, like the gentleman, live to see the day when I would change 
my politics for an office worth three thousand dollars a year, and then 


feel compelled to erect a lightning-rod to protect a guilty conscience 
from an offended God.” 


Of course Mr. Forquer and his lightning-rod achieved immortality 
in that neighborhood. 

It was at the Legislature in 1834 that Abraham Lincoln, 
for the first time, met Stephen A. Douglas. No record is left us 
of the first impressions which each made upon the other—the 
antithesis of each othcr in almost every point of personal and 
social character and position. For nearly thirty years they were 
conspicuous rivals; and among the many forces that operated pow- 
erfully to stimulate Mr. Lincoln, there was perhaps none second 
to the great brain and sturdy strength of his remarkable antagonist. 

But the years have gone by. Lincoln has achieved -personal 
and political distinction. He has had a look at Washington dur- 
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ing two years as congressman. At last his clear vision has come 
to recognize distinctly the nature of the crisis that threatens the 
nation. By general consent he is recognized as the leader of the 
Republican party in the State of Illinois; and, though defeated for 
the Senate in 1855 by Lyman Trumbull, no other candidate is 
suggested in the next contest with Stephen A. Douglas. There is 
an immense distance between the first speech of his career and 
the speech in Springfield to the Convention which named him as 
standard-bearer in the memorable struggle for a seat in the United 
States Senate. That speech is familiar to you all, and that para- 
graph which is said to have defeated him for senator, only to have 
elected him President, was the utterance not only of a clear vision, 
but of a strong soul : 

“A house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe this govern- 
ment cannot permanently endure half slave and half free. I do not expect 
the Union to be dissolved. I do not expect the house to fall, but I do 


expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing or all 
the other.” 


But the most noteworthy scene was not the meeting of the 
Convention where this speech was delivered; it was in that far 
more significant gathering held the night before in the library of 
the State-house, where, in a little conference, the nature of which 
is well known to men in practical politics, he read his speech to a 
dozen personal and political friends, and asked their judgment 
upon its wisdom. When he finished reading that important and 
immortal paragraph, one of them is said to have remarked with 
a great deal more emphasis than polish, “That is a damn-fool 
utterance”; and this was a terse and irreverent expression of the 
sentiments of the conference. But this was a time when the 
children of this world were not so wise in their generation as the 
child of light. In wrath the man arose like a great colossus above 
them all, and said: 

“Gentlemen, the time has come when these sentiments should be 
uttered; and if it be decreed that I go down because of this speech, then 


let me go down linked to the truth; let me die in the advocacy of what 
is just and right.” 


In those words spoke the warrior, the martyr, and the saint. 
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The most conspicuous faculties by which Mr. Lincoln 
brought his fine and capacious nature into the service of life were 
his conscience and his judgment. These are the most important 
organs in the structure of every soul. His moral consciousness 
was as clear and undoubted as his intellectual perceptions were 
just and sane. As a lawyer he could make no success of a case 
in which he did not believe, though it might have strong legal 
grounds. On the other hand, if the case engaged his moral sense, 
though the law might be against him, his tremendous force often 
overpowered both judge and jury, and secured the verdict. The 
same thing was true of him in his political speeches. He must 
believe intensely the doctrines of the campaign, or he could not 
proclaim them. He was not so versatile as his rivals, and he made 
a strange figure on the American platform. Truth, justice, right- 
eousness, were too masterful for him; he could never be merely 
the servant of the hour. It was because of this higher obedience 
that he was able to believe implicitly in himself, and to compel 
at last the abiding faith of the American people. Once again it 
would appear that the child of light has a wisdom of his own. 

Was Mr. Lincoln a Christian? Many words and some bitter- 
ness have attended the discussion of the question. Judged by 
merely dogmatic or even conventional standards, he certainly never 
was. But if, to be a Christian, a man must believe with all his 
soul that there is a God who made and rules the world; that a 
sense of duty is the supremest law for every human soul; that 
only in obedience to that law can any cause finally succeed; that 
sacrifice and self-sacrifice are not too dear a price to pay for truth 
and righteousness, then, to the depth of his great soul, was Mr. 
Lincoln a Christian man. His religious conviction deepened and 
widened as the years went by until it reached the climax in that 
matchless passage of the second inaugural, where he says: 

“Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray that this mighty scourge 
of war may speedily pass away; yet if God wills that it continue until 
all the wealth piled up by the bondman’s two hundred and fifty years of 
unrequited toil shal] be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with 
the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was said 


three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, ‘The judgments of 
the Lord are true and righteous altogether.’” 
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Either Abraham Lincoln was the most skillful theatrical per- 
former on any political stage, and even a greater rhetorician than 
he was an actor, or these words confess a consciousness of the 
providence of God as profound as that of Job or Paul. 

In addition to an irresistible conscience he had, also, a power- 
ful and sagacious judgment. His conscience taught him to be 
true to what is eternally right; his judgment bade him consider 
what is immediately and practically possible. Judgment and con- 
science were the two reins by which he drove his chariot of power 
along the highway of greatness. Here is the key to his apparent 
hesitation in the emancipation of the colored race. As he under- 
stood it, it was a war for the Union, and not for emancipation. 
He hated slavery with an everlasting hatred; but he was also the 
responsible leader of a great people. He was one of those masters 
of men who feel the responsibilities of power in a deeper way than 
the privileges of power. He says in a letter on the subject to A. G. 
Hodges : 

“It was in the oath which I took that I would, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States. I could not take the office without taking the oath, nor was it 


my view that I might take the oath to get power, and break the oath in 
using the power.” 


Here is a lesson that many of the children of this world might 
learn from the wisdom of the child of light. But the delay was 
not alone a matter of conscience, it was a question of judgment 
as well. 

In all the wide domain of affairs Mr. Lincoln made the prac- 
tical application of a few great truths bring him decision. His 
philosophy of history was a faith in the providence of God. His 
political sagacity and foresight was his faith that the masses of 
the American people could, in the final judgment of any great 
question, be fully trusted to be faithful to the right, as it should 
be given them to see the right. These foundations enabled him 
to surpass in practical power many men of wider experience and 
greater knowledge. So it came to pass that in intellectual activity 
he was not so much a man of processes as he was the child of 
vision. He was not a logician in the ordinary sense, yet his state- 
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ments are often both illustrations and arguments. Speaking of 
the labor question he says shrewdly, “I always thought that the 
man who makes the corn should eat the corn.” 

And, in spite of economics, the plain wisdom of the plain 
man seems to be the last word that may properly be said. 

Scan his life, and see how this great man grew. He comes 
from the woods of Indiana to the banks of the Sangamon, from 
the flatboats of the Mississippi to the store in New Salem, from 
surveying to law, from the politics of a county to the management 
of a State, from the chieftainship of a political party to the Chief 
Magistracy of a great nation in the throes of a supreme struggle 
for its life. Heavier and heavier burdens were laid upon him 
year by year. He lifted them, and he grew under them. In 
every place he was the master of all men. Shrewd politician may 
he have been, but great savior of the nation did he become. He 
may have begun as a sage, but he ended as a saint. He himself 
ripened while he toiled and suffered. He was, indeed, the lonely 
and sorrowing servant of the nation. The iron entered his soul, 
and broke his body. The storm plowed furrows in his face, and 
his shoulders were bent under the burdens that he bore. Horace 
Greeley, after seeing him, said he could not live through his second 
term as President. Such are still the pains of redemption. 

The birds of prey, hungry for the nation’s life, plunged 
beak and claw into his bosom. He flinched not, nor faltered; 
again and again he beat them back; there he stood until the skies 
cleared ; until peace touched the land with her beauty, and liberty 
claimed for her own every man, woman, and child from sea to sea. 
See him complete at last, our nation’s hero, victor over poverty, — 
isolation, heredity, environment, ignorance, difficulties unutter- 
able, and whatever enemies may perplex a human life. There he 
stands! Calm, valiant, victorious, a mighty man. Nor is this 
all. He was, most of all, a historic man, strangely called and de- 
veloped under the providence of God to be the foremost exponent of 
the human passion for liberty in all ages. 

And what think you? When the bullet of a half-crazed as- 
sassin in abject folly struck down this man unto his death, think 
you that he perished forever from God’s universe? Think you 
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that a life developed by such labors and sorrows was of no more 
worth than to mingle with the unthinking dust from whence it 
sprang? I cannot believe it. I cannot believe that nature, so 
difficult in her processes, and so parsimonious of her materials, 
should end at last in the destruction of a soul which most amply 
fulfills her noblest aims. How abject a denouement which would 
rob the drama of life of all unity and purpose! 

No, this man was immortal, and with the mighty spirits of 
all time he rose out of his pain and warfare to the serene thrones 
of the universe, where the sons of God live on-forever and forever. 

And not only Abraham Lincoln, but the company of all our 
sainted and heroic dead crowd thick upon our memory. They fill 
the air about us. They are, indeed, a cloud of witnesses urging 
us to take up their tasks and complete their triumphs. Let me 
close, therefore, with the words of our nation’s greatest soul re- 
maining for us as a perpetual inspiration: 

“It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us, that from. these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
the cause for which they here gave their last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that the dead shall not have died in vain; 
that the nation shall, under God, have a new birth of freedom, and that 


government of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 





Life of the Kingdom 


LIFE OF THE KINGDOM 


Samvue. L. Stewart 
Delaware, Ohio 


Somrone with a genius for statistics one day counted over 
one hundred and fifty references in the New Testament either to 
the kingdom of God, the kingdom of heaven or just the Kingdom. 
Over one hundred of these are in the Synoptic gospels and most 
of these are from words spoken by Jesus. He began his ministry 
by declaring that the Kingdom was at hand. He used most of 
his parables as illustrations of what the Kingdom was like. He 
told men to seek first the Kingdom. After his resurrection he 
unfolded the mysteries of the Kingdom. Any reader of his words 
would feel sure that to Jesus the Kingdom was a matter of first 
importance. 

So many meanings have been given for the kingdom it is no 
wonder people are confused. The old Jew expected it would 
mean that Jerusalem would take the place of Rome and that God 
would use force to compel the world to pay the taxes to Jerusalem 
it was now paying to Rome. The Church of Rome has made it 
mean the home of the blessed dead and has talked much of the 
keys of the Kingdom. But it seems that Jesus did not use the 
word in a political, geographical or eschatological sense. He 
rather used it in a biological sense. The biologist tells us that 
the lowest form of creation belongs to the mineral kingdom. A 
higher order of life to the vegetable kingdom, a higher to the 
animal kingdom. Then there is a very much higher order of 
life and that is the kingdom of man. Now Jesus told of a very 
superior quality of life, as high above the order of the human, 
perhaps, as the human is above the animal. This he called the 
kingdom of God. 

As a proof of this take the fact that John never quotes Jesus 
as talking about the Kingdom. Only three times in this Gospel 
is the word used. But John remembers the times Jesus talked 
about eternal life. This was not only immortal life. It was a 
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kind of life worth while living forever. It was the kind of life 
Jesus lived. It is the eternal life of the kingdom of God. 


Ir 1s THe Curmax oF Att CREATION 


As we ascend from the lowest to the highest terms of life we 
find a law as certain as the law of gravitation. And that is, the 
higher we ascend we find the life governed more and more by 
what is unseen. In the mineral kingdom everything works from 
physical causes and one can be sure of the results. But when we 
go to the vegetable kingdom the microscope has its limits. Take 
two grains of corn from the same ear of corn and they will not 
produce two stalks of corn of the same size or two ears with the 
same number of grains. That unseen something we call life is 
making for variety. This is more marked in the animal world. 
No one can tell from any examination of two puppies which will 
make the best hunting dog. But in the animal their reasons for 
acting are not far from the physical. While some dogs and horses 
are almost human in their actions, that which governs most ani- 
mals is the desire to gratify their appetites or passions or to care 
for their physical young. When we get to the human kingdom 
this unseen is far more in control. No one could have guessed 
by any examination of the baby Darwin and the baby Lincoln, 
born the same day, how either would turn out. And the reasons 
for behavior are also farther from the physical. While some live 
pretty close to the animal and live for what moves the animal, 
the great motive that moves most members of the human kingdom 
is the desire for human approbation. This is what makes people 
do what they do. Once, the more wives one had gave him the 
highest standard and one of old is said to have collected about a 
thousand. This is why to-day people will get more money than 
they can use. It is a burden, but because it gains human appro- 
bation people go on sacrificing for it their health, their friends, 
and often their morals. But the real sign of a man of the world 
is his living to gain human approbation. 

Now, only one person ever lived the perfect life of the king- 
dom of God on earth and to get an idea of it we must go to Jesus. 
And we find him neither living for physical gratification nor for 
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the approbation of men. Rather we find his meat and drink was to 
do the Father’s will. He would drink any cup if it would make 
his life pleasing to the Father. His whole life was governed by 
the motive of satisfying God. He thus shows us the picture of 
the climax motive and quality of life. It is a far cry from the 
members of the mineral kingdom, where everything is physical, 
to the kingdom in which Jesus lived, where even the rewards hoped 
for have nothing of the physical in them, but it marks the full de 
velopment of life. It is what Jesus meant when he said one was 
to love God with all the heart, mind, and strength. 


Tue Kirxepom or Gop Must Have tue Cuaracter or Gop 


When one sees a four-footed object running around he is sure 
it belongs to the animal kingdom because it has the characteristics 
of an animal. Jesus defined the kingdom as an order of life in 
which the will of God is done as it is in heaven, Nothing has 
been more slandered than the will of God. A pastor goes to 
weddings, funerals, and christenings. He hears people talking of 
the will of God but it is always at the funeral. Nobody ever 
seems to think of the will of God at any other time. And we have 
our young people afraid to yield their lives to the will of God 
because all they have ever heard of the will of God has been in 
connection with suffering, sorrow, sickness and death. According 
to the New Testament the will of God is the manifestation of the 
character of God. And Jesus showed God as a Father and the 
one nearest Jesus in talking of the Divine character said, “God 
is love.” 

If this Kingdom, then, is a Kingdom of love, it must have 
to do with human relations. Someone has said that in every other 
religion all the obligations can be fulfilled by one man and God, 
but that for Christianity it takes two men and God. For it is not 
enough to love God. One must love his neighbor as himself. And 
this love is not a whim, an emotion or an impulse. It is an atti- 
tude of the soul. It is that attitude that suffereth long and is kind; 
that envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, does not 
dissemble, seeketh not its own, is not provoked. It does not re 
joice in a report of evil but finds its greatest joy in the good 
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others do. It never fails one in need. It finds its supreme exam- 
ple in One, who though rich, for our sakes became poor, who came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister even to the price of his 
life; who came to be the servant of all even to being obedient unto 
death; who came not to exploit the world but that the world 
through him might be saved. 

For people to live together in this way will mean a new world. 
It will make the world one of friendly relationships. And that 
is the supreme need. There are enough brains in the world to 
solve all the world’s problems if they could only be used in a 
friendly way. All the difficulties of capital and labor could be 
solved if they would come together in a friendly way. If nations 
of the world would bring all their differences to the council table 
and consider them in supreme friendliness there would never be 
any war. To use brains and experience in friendliness would 
transform the kingdom of envy, hate, suspicion and jealousy, 
which is now the order of this world, into a reign of friendliness, 
mutual helpfulness, and love, which would be the kingdom of 
the Lord and his Christ. 


Tue Memser or Tus Kinepom Knows Gop 


This is life Eternal to know God and Jesus Christ. The 
member of one kingdom never knows the life of the Kingdom 
above it. The dog never knows his master. He may know him 
when he sees him but there is a whole world of that master’s life 
the dog knows nothing about. The man may be very rich in 
family love but it is a closed world to the dog. The man loves 
his books and in his library he communes with the great minds 
of the past. All the dog cares for the library is that it has a fire 
before which he can sleep. The man loves church, in which he 
can commune with his Maker, but the dog would rather get out 
where he can chase a cat. His eyes are closed to that which is 
most real to the member of the kingdom above him. So when a 
man says he can see nothing in religion we remember that the dog 
sees nothing in our family love. When he says he sees nothing 
in the Bible we remember that the dog cares nothing for the 
library. When he says he sees no sign-of God in the world we 
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remember that Jesus said that unless we had had a certain expe- 
rience one cannot even see the kingdom of God. And if one asks 
if God will banish such an one to outer darkness the answer is 
that the dog is in darkness about the real life of the man. Not 
belonging to his kind of life he cannot see or understand. His 
eyes are closed. And when one wonders what will happen to one 
like that when he goes out of this earthly house and has no way 
to enjoy the things and possessions of the world one is afraid he 
will be like the man who, starting for Coney Island, got the wrong 
boat and went to Ocean Grove camp meeting, and was so out of 
his world that in the evening he said he had been in hell all day. 
The reaction to a man of his nature of that which belonged to 
the Kingdom he had not entered was so severe it seemed to him 
like hell. Now on the other side we have all seen men who like 
Enoch of old, walked with God. Their conversation was in heaven. 
No matter about what they talked there was about it that which 
made one feel like we do in a mountain breeze on a July day. It 
brought to us the refreshment of the heights. And one day on 
this man’s door flowers hung, the friends came and looked upon 
the white face and they said he was dead and we knew it was not 
so. We knew he had so walked with God here, so gotten to know 
God here, so loved what God loved here that when the house of 
the earthly tabernacle was dissolved and his real self was set free 
he would be drawn by every desire of his soul up the shining path- 
way to the throne of God. God’s way he walked, God’s will he 
loved. God’s presence, long partly experienced, now he had found 
and having lived with God on earth he found it his highest joy 
to be forever with the Lord. 


To Enter Turs Kinepom Tuere Must Be Ostyvep ANOTHER 
Fixep Law or Lire 


And that is that nothing has ever been known to pass from 
one kingdom to a higher kingdom without life coming from that 
higher kingdom into the lower. The farmer looks at his field. It 
is a member of the mineral kingdom. For his family’s food the 
farmer needs members of the vegetable kingdom. So he begins 
to prepare his ground, Then he realizes that he can drag, pul- 
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verize and harrow all summer and at the end have nothing but a 
highly cultivated portion of the mineral kingdom. So he takes 
some small bits of the vegetable kingdom and places them in con- 
tact with that mineral. At once these bits of the higher kingdom 
begin to organize around themselves the elements of earth and 
sky and after the summer is over the farmer gathers his sixtyfold 
all vegetable, all but the little seeds out of the mineral, all having 
been changed into the higher kingdom out of the lower. 

Now this is what Jesus told Nicodemus. Except life be im- 
parted to you from above you cannot even see the Kingdom above 
you. The process is the same as in the potato out of the garden. 
Only as life from above comes into the human kingdom can there 
be developed the kingdom of God. And to induce the members 
of the human kingdom to seek for this life from above, God in- 
carnated in the form of a man the perfect picture of the kingdom 
of God. And as we look at this one we see in him the fairest 
among ten thousand, the one so altogether lovely that everyone 
who has had a vision of him wants all around to live like that. 
Never a husband who has had that vision but wants his wife to 
live like that. Never a ove who has seen his beauty but wants 
everyone in contact with his life to manifest those traits of charac- 
ter that are distinctive to the kingdom of God. And after awhile 
from wishing that others might live this Christ-like life of the 
Kingdom he comes to want to live it himself. And when there 
is that desire to be and to act like Christ and the expectation of 
the coming in of the Christ, the Life from above comes into the 
human soul, and at once it begins to organize around itself all of 
one’s education, culture, all that has come to the soul by environ- 
ment and by heredity, taking all that is worth while from the 
human and by the incoming of the,Divine translating the life into 
the kingdom of God, 
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A NEW STUDY OF THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW YORK 
METHODISM 


H. K. Carroizi 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Ir is remarkable how large a harvest Doctor Streeter has 
gleaned from fields so fully traversed by competent historians of 
our Methodism. How could the brilliant, indefatigable author 
of the voluminous works on the origin and development of Meth- 
odism—Abel Stevens—fail to observe the significance of many 
incidents of Embury’s labors in New York, and even the actual 
existence of some of them?’ Or the keen-eyed Atkinson miss il- 
luminative facts and pertinent arguments in his Beginnings of 
Wesleyan Methodism in America? Or Doctor Buckley in the 
latest and in many respects best History of the Methodists of the 
United States, find so little, where Doctor Streeter finds so much ¢ 
This latest worker, with a microscopic eye, lias confuted Bangs, 
who lived so much nearer the times of Embury and Heck, and fell 
into such confusion of statements and even names, and not a few 
of his successors. In fact, he has made necessary a revision of all 
the histories which have gone before his pamphlet of a hundred 
pages." 

The streams of light he has thrown upon Embury and his 
company of Palatine Methodists from Ireland, has made it im- 
possible for those who have written about that period to avoid 
changing their descriptions of it in future editions. It is not 
in the discovery of hitherto unknown records that he has il- 
luminated the history of “the six silent years” of Embury in 
New York, for Atkinson and others knew of them and studied 
them, but what he draws out of them in inference and argument, 
that gives significance and value to his statements and conclusions. 
What a thorough examination he gives to the “Old Book” of 
accounts of John Street Church, to the highly important letter of 


' Review in a New Light of the ion of Methodist Priority in New York. By Rev. Lewis R. 
Streeter, D.D., published by hi in 1924. 
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Thomas Taylor to Wesley, to the preamble to the subscription list 
for the first John Street Church, to an analysis of the subscrip- 
tions, to the life of the Palatines in Ireland, to what Wesley says 
about them, to the significance of the indications that Embury 
and his Ballingran class observed carefully Wesley’s rules and 
‘won thereby the confidence of Trinity Church. Many other in- 
ferences, whieh others have overlooked, this indefatigable 
student draws and so arranges them that arguments and con- 
clusions naturally spring out of them. 

If you study his methods before you begin to follow them 
step by step, as he works them out, you may catch yourself saying, 
impatiently, “Pshaw, that is not the way to write history”; but 
if you read him first for the things he calls facts, and then again 
critically to see whether his inferences and arguments and con- 
clusions are adequate and consistent, you will conclude that the 
least that can be said is, that he has thrown much new light on the 
whole question. 

The purpose of Doctor Streeter’s pamphlet of a hundred pages 
is to establish the facts as to the character of Philip Embury and 
his Irish-German company, as he calls them, and of the lives they 
led in New York, from the time of their arrival to their departure 
to occupy the land which the governor of the colony gave them in 
Camden Valley, in Northern New York. He believes too much 
credit has been given to inadequately supported traditions 
as to the card party Barbara Heck broke up, and to inferences 
that Embury and his company became backsliders during the 
alleged “six silent years” from their arrival to the beginning of 
regular preaching in 1766. Going back to Ireland he shows how 
persecution drove a considerable number of the Lutheran Palatines 
from Germany (a state of the old German Empire on the Rhine, 
afterward absorbed by Bavaria), whence they took the Bible 
with them, but no minister. Settled on the Southwell estates in 
Limerick County, they began to cultivate their adequate allot- 
ments with such industry and excellence of method that they 
won much more from the land than their neighbors. 

John Wesley found them in 1756, nearly fifty years after 
their arrival, gronped in four self-governing villages, sober, in- 
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telligent, moral and religious. Having no minister of their own, 
they looked for the sacraments to the Church of England. Four 
years before Wesley made his first visit to the Palatines (Doctor 
Streeter calls them Irish-Germans, which would make them Amer- 
ican-Irish-Germans in New York, and yet all or most of them 
had been educated in English), Embury had been converted 
under the preaching of a Methodist itinerant, and like his teacher, 
Philip Guier, became a local preacher. Wesley, who visited them 
several times, was greatly pleased with the honest, simple-minded 
people, whose testimonies so affected him that at times he was 
overcome. It was here in Ballingran, where Embury was born 
and lived, that Wesley first met him. He spent two days in his 
company, and presided at the Conference where Embury was ac- 
cepted as a traveling preacher. The young man’s subsequent years 
till 1760, when he sailed with members of his class and others for 
New York, was devoted to religious work, and his last act on sail- 
ing was to preach from the deck of the “Perry.” All the members 
of his Ballingran class, thirteen beside himself, with Edward Cas- 
eallen and fifteen other men, were in the company. The latter, 
with the male members of the class, were interested in establish- 
ing a linen factory in America. All the foregoing facts are 
abundantly supported by Wesley’s Journal, Crook’s Ireland and 
the Centenary of American Methodism, and other authority. 

It is on this strong historic basis Doctor Streeter proceeds 
to describe the six years following in New York, to the establish- 
ing of the Methodist society in 1766. Fortunately there are 
records which enable him to piece together a fairly complete nar- 
rative for these years. He assumes that Embury and the members 
of his class became communicants of Trinity Church, because, 
(1) they were related to the Church of England in Ballingran, 
and looked to it for the sacraments; (2) becarfse this was accord- 
ing to the rule and example of John Wesley, which he pressed 
upon his Methodist followers everywhere, and because (3) the 
suggestion that they may have gone to the Lutheran Church seems 
to have no support, and is negatived by the fact that in the appli- 
cation for land they describe themselves as members of the Church 
of England. There was no other church to which they could 
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have gone, and none of the Methodist itinerants in Ireland were 
ordained. Our author makes much of these things, because if 
Embury and his class were attendants at Trinity, or St. Paul’s, 
as it is reasonable to suppose they would be, light is thrown on 
the alleged “six silent years” and on the life they were leading. 
It has been held by Stevens, Lednum, and others, that their de- 
votion in Ireland and on the ship is warrant for believing that 
they did not, on landing in New York in August, 1760, lapse into 
religious indolence, but that Embury continued preaching for a 
while and meetings of the class were kept up. In 1761, Embury 
advertised four times in the New York Gazette for scholars in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, himself and his brother John 
being the teachers. Fragments of his manuscripts remain to 
show that he was a beautiful penman, and that he knew how to 
compose, spell, and punctuate. 

It does not appear that he did anything at his trade in car- 
pentry, and the linen enterprise being delayed, Doctor Streeter 
assumes, with good reason, that he continued to conduct his school. 
Another thing characteristic of his second year is the petition of 
himself and others, twenty-five in all, to the Governor of New 
York Colony, for a grant of land for a linen factory, all affirming 
that they were natives of Ireland, excepting one, and also mem- 
bers of the Church of England. This latter statement implies, ac- 
cording to our author, that they had become communicants of 
Trinity Church since their arrival. Eight of the petitioners are 
identified as members of the Ballingran class, with their wives, 
and it is assumed that these sixteen were also cooperating as a 
Methodist class, only an inference, but a reasonable inference, 
as there is no known fact to the contrary. In 1764-5 he records 
the death of two of his brothers and two of his children, and in 
1766 he was engaged with members of his class in religious work. 
One record in the diary of Major Thomas Morrell, an officer in 
Washington’s army, and pastor of John Street Church, in 1790, 
seems to show that much earlier than 1766 a society had been 
formed. It states that his mother, Catherine, was converted 
“about the year 1760 and when Mr. Embury, the first preacher, 
came over, she went to hear him and was among the first mem- 
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bers who joined his society, and consequently among the first 
Methodists in America.” 

Morrell should have known, of course, that Embury and his 
company came over in 1760, and not in 1765-6, but did he? That 
is the question Doctor Streeter does not make clear. For Bangs, 
as early as 1818, stated that they came over in 1765-6. The fact 
that Embury and his class moved away from New York a few 
years after the society of 1766 was formed, may be responsible 
for the Bangs’ error, which continued in vogue many years. Em- 
bury and his class were not at hand to clear it up after 1770. 
The statement of Morrell does not say that his mother joined 
Embury’s society “about the year 1760,” but that she was con- 
verted then, and that when Embury came over, she joined his 
society. He does not say when Embury came over. 

Calling Embury’s class a “class-society,” our author assumes 
that there was a Methodist society in 1760, which would seem to 
make it necessary for him to show what it was that Embury organ- 
ized in 1766. Did the “class-society” of 1760 lapse? Or if the 
society lapsed, what became of the class? It would seem that the 
anxiety to show that a class may also be a society has here led our 
friend into a difficulty. True, the Morrell entry uses the term 
“society,” not “class-society,” which, so far as the writer knows, 
is not used by our historians. Probably Morrell was thinking of 
the society as it afterward existed. We often somewhat carelessly 
speak of the first Methodist societies as churches, though they 
did not become churches until after the organization of 1784. 

Doctor Streeter deals with what he properly calls the “card- 
party tradition,” to which Dr. Nathan Bangs gave currency as 
early as 1818, in a dedicatory sermon in the second John Street 
Church building, and again in 1839, in his History of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. It was one of those stirring narratives 
whose dramatic character holds the mind long after it may have 
been proved false. There was a card party, but none of the Bal- 
lingran class, Doctor Streeter assures us, were players. Barbara 
Heck was the woman who rebuked them, but she did not arrive 
in 1766, one year after Embury and his party came, as Bangs 
believed, but with him in 1760, and Bangs’ ascription to the good 
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“elderly lady,” who was in reality in her early thirties, of a plan 
and promise of a church building in answer to prayer, could not 
have been correct, as the preliminary statement of the subscription 
plan proves. In what follows in Doctor Streeter’s narrative, the 
character of Philip Embury is put in a clear light and relieved 
completely of the intimations that he was a backslider, that he 
was a timid, uneducated, faltering sort of man. On the contrary, 
he was well trained for his times, and was, withal, a godly man 
of whom his son Samuel writes: “My father’s life was exemplary 
all the way through, including an unbroken record of family 
prayer.” He had force of character and did his work, whatever 
it might be, with zeal and ability. 

Doctor Streeter does not deny the commonly accepted in- 
ference that Mr. Embury did not continue to preach through the 
whole six years, nor that he was urged to begin to preach by 
Barbara Heck in 1766, nor that he did so begin to preach, and 
in the same year organized a society. There is plenty of evidence 
to support these statements. Whether the class-meeting was kept 
up, as Embury kept up family prayer, according to his son Sam- 
uel, there are numerous inferences cited which tend to that con- 
clusion. That both were continued for a time, after arrival at 
New York in 1760, is a reasonable conclusion, but whether, and 
if so, when, both were dropped, no one can tell. The inferences 
cited by Doctor Streeter that the class-meeting was continued are 
chiefly these: 1. Members of the class continued in relation with 
Embury in two petitions for a land grant. 2. They remained in 
or about the city. 3. They attended Trinity Church for the sacra- 
ments, according to Wesley’s rules, which they sought to obey, 
as shown in the preamble to the subscription list for a new church. 
4. The numerous friends in Trinity Church found ready to support 
the Methodist movement for a church building is proof that there 
was Methodist life before the organization of the society in 1766. 
5. Leading members of Trinity Church not only gave money to 
this project, and served on the Board of Trustees organized to 
promote and direct it, but were found in attendance at Methodist 
meetings. 6. If the prejudices against the Methodist movement 
existing in England, in some cases in virulent form, had become 
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known to Trinity, the life and character of Embury and members 
of his Ballingran class must have been effective in removing them. 

In some eases Doctor Streeter seems to base conclusions 
upon insufficient proof, as where he affirms that Embury brought 
to New York “an accredited Methodist Society” from Ireland, 
and effectively sustained it for six years. He first calls the class 
a class-society, a term strange to Methodism; he then calls it “an 
accredited Methodist society,” and a little later in the same con- 
nection a “class-society” again. 

Other proof that Embury and his Methodist associates had 
the confidence and sympathy of Trinity Church, is found in the 
analyses which Doctor Streeter makes of the language of the 
preamble of the subscription list, and of the names and connection 
of the subscribers themselves. The preamble, which Doctor 
Streeter calls “the oldest surviving American document,” opens 
with the statement “that a number of persons commonly called 
Methodists, under the direction of the Rev. John Wesley” (thus 
giving assurance that they observed the rule of Wesley to continue 
in relationship to the Church of England), believing it desirable 
to have a more convenient place to meet where the “Gospel might 
be preached without distinction of sects or parties” (in accordance 
with the principles of John Wesley), and that “as Philip Embury 
is member and helper in the Gospel” (another appeal to the con- 
fidence of Trinity Church), beg assistance of “Christian friends” 
to “build a small house.” 

The analysis of this document illuminates the situation, and 
shows that those who prepared it had no thought that Methodists 
would ever become a separate denomination. No one foresaw 
the Revolution or its outcome in a new nation, and the inevitable 
results of the separation of Methodism from Wesley’s and Asbury’s 
church. 

Doctor Streeter next proceeds to show that the “Christian 
friends” mentioned in the preamble were members or attendants 
of Trinity Church. More than two hundred of the subscriptions 
were from persons related to Trinity Church, not including Cap- 
tain Webb and four other members of the trustees of the enter- 
prise, who were also Church of England men. This fact is also 
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used to show how it was possible in so short a time after the 
formation of the society in 1766 to pay for a site and erect a house 
of worship thereon, at a considerable cost, all in two years. 

If it be said that what was then sought from Trinity Church 
puts Methodism in a dependent attitude, offensive to our American 
spirit, the answer is that John Wesley himself was then, and 
remained till his death, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
and all his followers in both countries were members of the same 
church, and that Asbury, who came to America eleven years later 
than Embury, and other missionaries from England, adopted 
Wesley’s attitude and continued in it until the success of the 
Revolutionary War broke at once the political and the ecclesiastical 
ties between the two countries. The good sense of Wesley and of 
Asbury recognized that an independent church was demanded 
by the new conditions in America; hence the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1784. Neither our national nor our denominational 
pride should rise in resentment for what the Church of England 
did for us before our separation. 

Doctor Streeter’s long connection with John Street Church, 
as its pastor, has given him advantages in his investigation of 
the early history of that ancient Methodist organization, and his 
retirement, the opportunity of exhaustive analytical study as in- 
dicated in his pamphlet. He writes as an advocate, of course, 
but as an advocate anxious to be correct in his statements and con- 
clusions. He puts the early history of the church in a clearer, 
stronger light, and his readers may have confidence in his state 
ments of facts, and in many, if not all, his inferences and con- 
clusions. 
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THE PHENOMENAL AND ONTOLOGICAL ORDERS 


WitituM Wriserrorce Costin 
Ellerslie, Md. 


One of the most important distinctions made by modern 
thought is that between the phenomenal and ontological orders. 
The phenomenal in general is what appears, and has often been 
called the world of appearance, as over against what does not 
appear, the unseen, or world of real being. The ontological, as 
the unseen ground of the seen, is sometimes called the world of 
reality; so that the two orders have been historically designated, 
appearance and reality. Kant called them the phenomenal and 
the noumenal ; but the impossibility, according to him, of knowing 
the noumenal makes his designation misleading. Appearance 
and reality mark it off fairly well, except that by calling the 
unseen, reality, it leaves the impression that the phenomenal or 
seen is not real. That of course is not true; the phenomenal is 
as real in its way as the ontological is in its; that is to say, the 
reality of the phenomenal is phenomenal reality, while the reality 
of the ontological is ontological reality; each is reality of its own 
kind; within their orders both are solidly real. Of course when 
it comes to the really real, the ontological is that, since the 
phenomenal is simply the way the ontological appears. 

That the world of appearance is phenomenal is evident from 
the results of physical studies. The visible heavens, for instance, 
appear altogether different from the heavens of Copernicus. 
Physics teaches us that what we see is the effect of the underlying 
interacting elements; rest and motion are the resultant of those 
activities. We do not see the underlying activity of things, we 
see only the way those activities express themselves in appearance. 
Who ever saw the inner activity of an elect-on? or of an atom? 
or the activity in the atoms while in the process of combining into 
molecules? or, the activity in the molecules while in the process 
of forming the mass? What we see is the mass, or substance, 
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merely, not the noumenal or underlying processes. So the 
phenomenal order stands out distinctly unlike the noumenal order, 
yet it is not in essence different; they are not in essence two 
separate kinds of being, but two orders, and that only in the way 
the one being expresses itself; being appears in one way as seen 
and in another way as unseen. A person apprehending being 
from underneath would see it as activity—that we call ontological 
being; apprehending it from on top would see it as it appears, 
or as we actually do see it—that we call phenomenal being; these 
are not two separate beings but ways of apprehending the same 
being, or rather the two ways the same being presents itself for 
apprehension. Let it be clear, that the same being is real whether 
apprehended from without or within, from above or below, as 
phenomenal or ontological. But the reality of the phenomenal con- 
sists particularly in its being the same phenomenal order for all, 
and in not being an illusion of the mind. 

There are two powers used in the apprehension of being 
from the standpoint of these two orders; the first power is the 
senses. The phenomenal appeals to the senses; it is the data of 
the sense world. All concrete sciences begin with what appears ; 
and metaphysics too; the phenomenal is the subject-matter com- 
mon to all. Metaphysics, however, does not stop with the pheno- 
menal order, but passes down into the ontological and there finds 
its proper sphere. But metaphysics should never work apart from 
the phenomenal. Being, from underneath, that did not express 
itself as phenomenal would have no reality, and would be absurd. 
Tt would be as if being were created by itself, and then phenomenal 
reality were created by itself, with no connection between the two. 
What would be the use of an underlying being that had no con- 
nection with the phenomenal order? What would it be good for? 
Good for nothing. As it is, underlying being is the ground of 
the phenomenal order. The phenomenal order is the ontological 
order as it appears from the top side or our side. The onto- 
legical order is the underlying cause of the phenomenal; the 
phenomenal is not a separate creation from the ontological; it is 
simply that the ontological has been created in such a way that 
the phenomenal results. The phenomenal is not an addition to 
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the ontological, but is the ontological manifesting itself in that 
way—as phenomenal. 

It is evident that the causality of the phenomenal order has 
phenomenal reality only; phenomenal causality is simply the way 
ontological causality appears, and has no finality or absoluteness in 
itself. Final or absolute causality is the ground of the phenomenal 
manifestations, and is ontological purely. Concrete science has 
to do with the phenomenal causality and not ontological; onto- 
logical causality is the exclusive right of metaphysics. Scientific 
evolution is phenomenally real and may be studied as descriptive 
progression, but metaphysical evolution has its real being in on- 
tology and should be studied as part of the metaphysical system. 

We said there are two powers used in the apprehension of these 
two orders; for the phenomenal, the senses; for the ontological, 
critical thought. How the mind is compelled to think about the 
unseen reality, means the construction of that reality in thought. 
There is no other way of reaching being. What are we compelled 
to think ontological being to be? The answer will give us the 
essence of reality for thought. The process in getting the answer 
is a metaphysical study we shall not enter into here. We, how- 
ever, may state in a word the result of that study: The essence 
of metaphysical or ontological reality is activity; ontological be- 
ing is activity through and through. We have, then, two orders 
(phenomenal and ontological) of the same being, presenting them- 
selves to the senses and to thought respectively; one is appear- 
ance and is phenomenal reality; the other, reality, and is onto- 
logical reality. Thus we make the distinction between the phenom- 
enal and ontological orders. 
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THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENTS IN ASIA AND THE 
FUTURE OF MISSIONS 


Homer E. Wark 
Boston, Mass. 


Tue Christian Movement in Asia has from the first encoun- 
tered serious obstacles. Some of the early difficulties are no longer 
with us. In the former days there was grave concern about the 
attitude of governments, political protection for workers, the lack 
of transportation and communications, the total indifference of 
the people or open hostility in other cases. To-day we are not 
faced with these facts for the most part. Yet there are factors in 
the present situation that may well give us deep concern. There 
are formidable forces making up in many parts of Asia to-day, 
and we cannot now tell how these forces will affect our Christian 
Movement. There is need that the Movement might be interpreted 
with respect to these new environmental factors. Blind faith in 
a favorable outcome does little good. We must see how the 
Movement is conditioned to-day, and seek to form policies de 
manded by these new conditions. One fears that there is but 
slight understanding of the present situation, and that the church 
may be so slow in adjusting herself that the Movement may be 
seriously injured. The fact that it is a divine enterprise does 
not guarantee against fearful injury from some of these forces, 
if our policies are mistaken policies. The progress of our Move- 
ment is conditioned to-day on the working of certain huge forces 
now sweeping Asia. We are here proposing a discussion of at 
least one or two of these new factors in the situation, with a few 
suggestions as to the methods for meeting these powerful forces 
successfully. 

There are three fundamental factors in the present mission- 
ary situation in Asia. Each one of them calls for a fresh con- 
sideration of our policy in carrying on the work. The old order 
changeth even in Asia, and we now face a series of facts the im- 
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portance of which we cannot at present estimate. All leaders of 
missionary work, whether at home or abroad, must re-study the 
situation in the light of these new factors. 

The three factors may be briefly stated here. First, there 
is the fact of nationalism. Then, closely related to it is the fact 
of growing racial tension, and what borders on race hatred. 
Thirdly, there is the fact of a living and self-conscious church, 
on the more forward fields to-day. How these three facts are re- 
lated to missionary policy is not much understood. We intend to 
discuss in this paper only the first. 

The growth of nationalistic sentiments is world-wide. This 
phenomenon is not limited to Europe and the West. It began 
to be marked in Europe a hundred years ago, and there is no 
cessation down to the present time. This spirit of nationalism is 
a fundamental factor in European history, and in no small way 
accounts for the present situation. This consciousness has marked 
every European state, regardless of its form of government. 

This phenomenon is now present in the life of most Asian 
peoples, but especially of the more advanced Asian peoples. The 
rise of this spirit in Asia certainly portends far-reaching po- 
litical, social, and religious changes. Whether this spirit will 
produce the same deadly rivalries in Asia that it has in Europe 
remains to be seen. 

We cannot attempt a complete analysis of this phenomenon 
we call Nationalism. There are many elements entering into the 
composition of this spirit. Neither language, blood, nor religion 
entirely accounts for it. Race is a factor, but not a decisive factor. 
In the United States we have a pronounced Nationalistic senti- 
ment among peoples of varied blood. The Swiss are a great 
mixture of bloods, but have common national feelings. The spirit 
of nationalism is not delimited by certain geographical facts 
necessarily. This spirit does not respect lines set by mountains 
or seas. A common language is no doubt a great factor and yet 
we are compelled to conclude that this spirit crosses lines drawn 
by different dialects. Again a common religion is not essential 
to a strong sense of nationality, though, other factors given, it 
will be a strong ally. There are signs just now in many places 
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that religion is not to play so important a part in relation to na- 
tionalism as in the past. Some of the peoples that have long been 
Mohammedan are developing a strong spirit of nationalism. 
Here the religious affiliation with politics is weakening. Islam 
will cease to be a rallying point, as it has so long been. It is 
possible that the passing of this control by Islam indicates a 
settlement of the racial and religious difficulties in lands like 
Turkey. 

While each of the above factors is important it is evident 
that to-day another important factor is a common government, 
either in ideal or reality, to which all rally. Whether under a 
king or a president does not seem to matter. The people visualize 
themselves as a nation, and as having common political interests. 
Still more important is the consciousness of a common cultural 
achievement, the sense of possessing a race-treasure to be pre- 
served. Perhaps nothing cements a people together like the 
recollection of past achievement. Patriotism and sense of loyalty 
easily take root in a soil fertilized with such a consciousness of 
past success. Perhaps the greatest element in the growing na- 
tionality of Asian peoples is this sense of past conquest, of racial 
achievement, of cultural inheritance, which are of supreme im- 
portance to them and the world. Asia is just awaking to the fact 
that she has a wonderful history, that she has developed vast 
civilizations and great cultures in the past. The leaders of Asian 
thought are generally acquainted with Western culture, and for 
some years have been more or less obsessed with Western culture. 
To-day there is a distinct reaction in the direction of their own 
culture. This dawning consciousness of the worth of their own 
culture is one of the main springs of nationalism. There is a 
growing pride in regard to their past achievements. They will be 
less and less inclined to accept Western culture in the future, ex- 
cept as they can articulate it and correlate it with their own. 
An increasing number of educated men in Asia to-day believe 
that they have race-treasures and cultural inheritances equal to 
those of the West or perhaps superior. There is also an increasing 
number of them who believe their religions possess as great value 
as Christianity (though that too is Asian). 
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The Asian peoples are determined to throw off the domina- 
tion of the white races of the West at any cost. They see that 
a strong sense of nationalism is necessary. They are building 
that sentiment by any and every means. Whether cultural in- 
heritance, sense of achievement, or blood, or conscious rivalry 
with the West be the main element or not, does not greatly matter. 
The fact is evident. The spirit of nationalism is a living thing 
in Asia to-day. 

This sense of nationalism must be reckoned with in every 
sphere and in all our contacts. In no sphere is this fact more 
significant than in the realm of religion. Western diplomacy will 
have to change its methods in dealing with these peoples. Even 
commerce will have to go much more circumspectly than hitherto. 
It can no longer bluff and drive these peoples. Exploitation, 
open and shameless, will be less likely in the future. There is a 
new sense of freedom and independence being born which will 
require entire fairness on our part. Nor are they going to submit 
passively much longer to the political domination of the West. 
Among other things they are conscious of vast resources yet unused. 
If it becomes necessary they will use these resources in building 
up fighting machines equal to those of the West. They have the 
man power for huge armies. They will eventually fight if the 
West does not cease to dominate them. 

One of the greatest of all the forces making for this sense 
of nationalism in Asia has been the military pressure put upon 
most of these peoples by the military powers of the West. They 
have long been chagrined by the pressure of these Western military 
powers, but were not in position to resist successfully. They 
have come to see that the domination of the West has been through 
a superior educational system and the findings of science. Science 
enabled Western nations to build superior war machines. Japan 
long ago ferreted out the secret of Western domination, and 
began to use the same tactics. As a result she quickly became a 
world power. The Chinese were much longer in seeing this, but 
are building in the same direction. Japan long since took steps 
to insure a strong sense of patriotism among her people. For 
this purpose she adapted her ancient religion, Shintoism, and 
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by a perfectly unique use of it has builded better than she ever 
hoped. She has gone the Western nations one better in this 
whole matter of patriotism. Japan believes absolutely in the 
ability of the Japanese to do anything that Western races can do. 
China is awaking to the same fact. The latter are rapidly de- 
veloping the sense of patriotism. This spirit is most evident 
among her students. The present generation of students intend 
to see to it, that all outsiders respect the Chinese in the future. 
Among them the spirit of nationalism has gone to extremes, no 
doubt. But this new educated group are the Chinese leaders of 
the future. They have made themselves felt along many lines 
already, and will increasingly do so. in the days ahead. 

That the missionary movement in Asia must take an account 
of this new attitude goes without saying. Yet when one studies 
the policies of mission boards, and various leaders, he wonders 
whether this large fact has yet filtered into their official intel- 
ligences. There is a chance for the Christian Movement to break 
on this rock of nationalism. 

It should be remembered that our movement has been one 
of the major causes for the development of national feelings. To 
be sure missionaries never have gone to Asia for the purpose of 
arousing such sentiments. They have never been primarily con- 
cerned in arousing these peoples to the proper appreciation of 
their past history and cultural achievements. Nevertheless, this 
is one of the powerful effects of the movement as a whole. 
Wherever the essential principles of Christianity are preached 
and believed, there will be a heightened sense of human worth, of 
individual possibility, and a new faith for large achievement. 
That the Christian movement has thus served the cause of free- 
dom and nationalism there can be little doubt. We have greatly 
increased their power to resist those who would dominate over 
them. The spirit we have unwittingly helped to build now threat- 
ens the movement we inaugurated. In any case it is making 
adjustments essential. People cannot imbibe the spirit and mes- 
sage of Jesus and not become more self-respecting, more self- 
reliant, and more independent. We should expect these qualities 
in our converts, but apparently we do not. Nor do some like these 
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qualities when they appear in our converts. The missionary has 
helped those coming under his influence to have a greater respect 
for his country and its institutions, and this is well. 

It may not have occurred to our leaders that the rise of the 
Protestant missionary movement in Europe and America syn- 
chronizes with the rise of nationalism in Europe. The close 
student of history will perhaps see significance in that fact. There 
is some relation between the two movements. In some sense the 
modern missionary movement is a result of the growing sense of 
nationalism in the West. Therefore it may be expected that the 
movement in China or India will have some relation to the 
growth of nationalism in those lands. 

Strange as it may seem, the sense of nationality develops 
in peoples in proportion to their world outlook, or in other words, 
as they become more or less internationally minded. This means 
that they become nationalists in proportion to their consciousness 
of other peoples and their programs. If this be true then the 
day has arrived for a great development of nationalistic senti- 
ments among Asians. They have been forced out of their se- 
clusion into the current of the world’s life. They are to-day con- 
scious of what the other peoples are doing, and a sense of fear has 
come to them as a result. They do not feel secure. They are 
seeking to cement themselves together as races and nations for 
any eventuality. 

The bearing of this situation upon the fortunes of the Chris- 
tian enterprise in the Orient is evident. Christianity has been 
greatly affected by the environments into which it came in times 
past. This vast political and social situation will surely affect 
its future in the Orient. 

If the anger of the East is really aroused against the West, 
as now seems likely, how will it affect the movement to evangelize 
the East? If that anger is directed against the West indiscrim- 
inately, then it will be a sorry day for missions. It may reason- 
ably be hoped that though such an anger develops among these 
peoples they will not include in their attack the Christian 
Movement. Yet it is not easy for them to discriminate between 


the meaning of Bibles and battleships. They may think that the 
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object of both is the same, namely, the subjection of Asia to West- 
ern powers. At least to their minds there seems to be some con- 
nection. We of the West little realize how closely the two interests 
are tied up together in the minds of most Easterners. It would 
not be surprising if in their haste to condemn so much that the 
Westerner has brought to the East, and so much that the West- 
erners have done, the Christian Movement would be included 
in the same condemnation. 

This eventuality so much to be avoided may be avoided, we 
believe, if only we will see in time, and act accordingly. First, 
it is essential that so far as possible the Christian Movement shal! 
be set in its true light and its spiritual aim made clear, and con- 
tinually emphasized. 

Secondly, it is important that missionaries shall not allow 
themselves to be drawn into conflict with the national aspirations 
of these peoples. 

Thirdly, it is going to be of the utmost importance to give 
the rising church in these lands complete liberty, and a chance 
to control its own affairs as rapidly as possible. The national 
spirit that is rising will not long brook the control of its affairs by 
foreigners. It is altogether essential that the power of control 
shall actually be placed in the hands of the native leaders. If 
the church shall thus take on a thoroughly indigenous character 
before the Chinese and Indian masses, its future will be assured, 
no matter what happens in the field of politics and foreign 
relations. 

We have in Japan at this moment a situation which illus- 
trates what we seek to bring out. The Japanese are very rightly 
incensed over our foolish and un-Christian immigration act. So 
bitter is the feeling toward our country just now that foreign 
missionaries are unable to preach or do active work in some parts. 
Fortunately the work there is largely in the hands of Japanese 
leaders, and while it will be injured by the incident between the 
nations it will not be brought to a standstill. The native leaders 
will be able to put it in the right light, and go ahead. The chance 
of making Christianity a winning force in the Orient lies in this 
development of an indigenous church, free from foreign domina- 
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tion, and which these people will feel expresses their own ideals 
and serves their own aspirations. 

This national spirit and outlook, now so evident throughout 
most of the East to-day, has a distinct bearing upon the aspirations 
of our own church to become an international Methodism. If this 
spirit continues to develop as now seems certain, the chances of 
organizing such a church will be very small, however desirable it 
may seem from some standpoints, and however much it appeals 
to our vanity as Methodists. We have not yet encountered the 
opposition to this effort openly. But that native leaders will find 
it more and more difficult to remain in such a relation of at 
least seeming foreign control seems certain. Those most desired 
will find themselves compelled to align themselves with the na- 
tional churches now so rapidly developing in all these countries. 


BETHLEHEM 


Harry Wepre Farrinaton 
Interlaken, N. J. 


I shall not tarry over scrolls 

That chart the planets of the night; 
Nor follow paths of endless goals 

Of ordered orbs of heaven’s light; 
Nor shall I halt with sense and mind 

At palace, porch, or merchant's mart! 
My caravan shall press to find 

A Saviour for my hungry heart. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


IMMANUEL KANT AND THE EIGHTH PSALM 


Ir is greatly to be regretted that during 1924, the bicenten- 
nial of the greatest of modern philosophers, the Mernopist 
Review was unable to give proper appreciation to Kant’s con- 
tribution to the thought of all mankind.'' His philosophy prac- 
tically put an end to philosophic dogmatism. Our present-day 
movements, known as Activism, Vitalism, Pragmatism, Human- 
ism, Instrumentalism and Personalism, all had their birth in his 
critical method, especially as applied to the practical reason and 
the judgment. As metaphysics has become less intellectualistic 
and more voluntaristic and the will rather than the logical facul- 
ties is seen to be the center of human life, the value-judgment 
begins to dominate all reality. And this makes Conscience, the 
moral nature, supreme. Kant gave the word “ought” a topmost 
place in consciousness. 

A wonderful example of this is found in that famous passage 
from the pen of Immanuel Kant, in which he echoes both the 
material and the moral emphasis of the Eighth Psalm. That 
ancient religious lyric sees in the physical aspect of the heavens 
something so great that man seems belittled, but when a glance 
is made at his spiritual nature, he is known to be a “little lower 
than God,” with dominion over all nature. The moral method of 
Kant’s thinking brought him to the same slogan of heart and mind: 
Two things are sublime—ConsciENCcE AND THE Stars! 

Shall we not reread this notable passage from Kant and 
follow it with a devout study of the Eighth Psalm ? 

Two things there are which, the oftener and the more steadfastly 


we consider, fill the mind with an ever new, an ever rising admiration 
and reverence—the Starry Heaven above, the Moral Law within. Of 


1 Please note in connection with this editorial that able article in this issue, ‘‘The Ethics of 
Kant,” by Professor Emil Carl Wilm, of Boston University. 
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neither am I compelled to seek out the existence, as shrouded in obscurity, 
or only to surmise the possibility, as beyond the hemisphere of my knowl- 
edge. Both I contemplate lying clear before me, and connect both imme- 
diately with the consciousness of my being. The one departs from the 
place I occupy in the outer world of sense; expands, beyond the limits of 
imagination, that connection of my being with worlds rising above worlds, 
and systems blending into systems; and protends it also to the illimitable 
times of their periodic movement—to its commencement and continu- 
ance. The other departs from my invisible self, from my personality; 
and represents me in a world, truly infinite indeed, but whose infinity 
is to be fathomed only by the intellect, with which also my connection, 
unlike the fortuitous relation I stand in to the world of sense, I am com- 
pelled to recognize, as necessary and universal. In the former, the first 
view of a countless multitude of worlds annihilates, as it were, my im- 
portance as an animal nature, which, after a brief and incomprehensible 
endowment with the powers of life, is compelled to refund its constituent 
matter to the planet—itself an atom in the universe—on which it grew. 
The aspect of the other, on the contrary, elevates my worth as an in 
telligence, even to infinitude; and this through my personality, in which 
the moral law reveals a faculty of life independent of my animal nature, 
nay, of the whole material world; at least, if it be permitted to infer 
as much from the regulation of my being, which a conformity with that 
law exacts; proposing, as it does, my moral worth for the absolute end 
of my activity, conceding no compromise of its imperative to a necessita- 
tion of nature, and spurning in its infinity the limits and conditions of 
my present transitory life.” 


Let us follow this passage from Kant with perhaps one of 
the best metrical versions of the Eighth Psalm, made by that He- 


brew scholar and poet, Edgar H. Sugden, Master of Queen’s 
College in the University of Melbourne and President-General of 


the Methodist Church of Australasia: 


PSALM VIII 


From the Director’s Psalter. To be sung to the Vintage tune. A Davidic 

Psalm. 

(An evening hymn for congregational use. It is in two eight-line 
strophes of trimeters, with a refrain at the beginning and end of two 
trimeters.) 

Refrain:—Hail, Jehovah, Sovereign Lord! 
Through the earth art Thou adored! 


1. Thou hast set Thy throne on high; 
Babes, who praise Thee, can defy 
All the strength of all their foes, 
Silence all who would oppose. 
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When Thy marvels I behold, 

Moon and stars, ordained of old, 
What is man, that Thou should’st care 
Fellowship with him to, share? 


2.Thou did’st form him from the clod, 
Little lower than a god; 
Dower him with sway complete, 
Place the world beneath his feet; 
Beasts and cattle, great and small, 
And the savage creatures all; 
Birds, and fish that swim the sea, 
Thread its paths of mystery. 


Refrain:—Hail, Jehovah, Sovereign Lord! 
Through the earth art Thou adored! 


That shepherd boy of ancient days beholding the material 
heavens on the plains of Bethlehem where a thousand years later 
a star led the Magi to that town of David and that modern philos- 
opher who at Kénigsberg beside the Baltic studied almost the 
same sky, both looked within and beheld there a spiritual universe 
that outmeasured all worlds. 





LOVE, THE INTERPRETER OF GOD 


“He that loveth not knoweth not God; for God is Love.”— 
1 John 4. 8. 


Ir is vastly easier to affirm the negative of a proposition than 
to prove its affirmative. There are no intellectual occupations on 
which a man can enter with so small a capital, either of learning 
or logic, as skepticism and denial. It is faith, and not doubt, 
which calls for strenuous thinking and intellectual effort. 

Perhaps in the sense of formal proof we never can demon- 
strate the existence of God. He who is the sum and end of all 
thinking cannot be made subject to the laws of thought. Logical 
proof is simply a process by which we assign a term to its proper 
class. The subject of the conclusion of a syllogism must always 
be a minor term. God can never be made a minor term; he can- 
not be included in any notion larger than himself. In the sense of 
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deductive logic, you cannot prove his existence. He who is the 
condition of all reasoning cannot be reached by our reason. So 
far as we have a rational faith in God, it is reached by painstaking 
and careful induction. Our intellect requires a God as a solution 
of the deepest problems of thought and life. It is hard to prove 
God, and very easy to deny him. 

But positive proof has this on its side, that no negative can 
ever be proved. To assert conclusively that there is no God, one 
would need to possess some of the Divine attributes. The denier 
would have to be omnipresent and have explored all the depths 
of space; he would have to be omniscient, and have taken all 
knowledge for his province, before he dare dogmatically exclude 
God from human thought. There may be some rational basis for 
agnosticism ; there is certainly none for atheism. 

The difficulty with our knowledge of God arises from the 
subject-matter. Spiritual things must be spiritually discerned. 
We cannot apply the tests of quantitative science to moral and 
spiritual phenomena. We are quite aware that all our psychic 
states are accompanied by a parailel series of physical facts. 
When we think, feel, or act, it is accompanied by nervous reactions 
and the formation and breaking up of nerve-cells. Yet we always 
must draw a sharp line between any spiritual experience and the 
physical phenomena which accompany it. Because sorrow pro- 
duces tears, sorrow is not therefore salt water. 

Tears, indeed, furnish a very good illustration. It is not 
hard to explain them on their physical side. The chemist will 
tell you that they are composed of chloride of sodium, water and 
mucus; the physiologist will explain how they are secreted from 
the arterial blood, collected in lachrymal glands, and their fune- 
tion in washing the eyeball. Yet this knowledge, valuable as it is, 
is neither exhaustive nor very penetrating. The poet speaks a 
profounder message when he sings in sadly sweet strains: 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean; 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise from the heart and gather to the eyes, 
In looking o’er the happy autumn fields, 
And dreaming of the days that are no more. 
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Yet none of these, man of science nor poet, has interpreted the 
crystal sphere that glitters on the widow’s cheek, or the symboled 
sorrow that pours from the eyes of the penitent sinner. That can 
never be understood, 


“Save through the sweet philosophy 
And loving wisdom of the heart.” 


So it is with our knowledge of God. The revelation of his 
being and character cannot come to the earthly, but to the spiritual 
side of our nature. The method of the Divine science is different 
from that of the earthly sciences. He whose nature is Spirit, and 
whose character is Love, can only be discovered by spiritual vision 
and known by the loving heart. 

1. Knowledge is Incomplete Without Feeling. Nothing is 
more futile than knowledge in the mere sense of learning. A 
great apostle says, “Knowledge puffeth up, but love buildeth up.” 
That is, mere knowledge makes an empty balloon of a man, but 
love makes him into a living temple. 

1. Love is necessary to the full knowledge of even earthly 
things. A man of merely intellectual temperament may compass 
the dry bones of learning, he may collect the facts of a science, 
master the grammar of a language, or memorize a poem, and yet 
not realize what is the heart and soul of it all. Some touch of 
emotion or kindling of imagination is required to full knowledge. 

Here is one who says, “I will be a statesman,” and so he 
enters upon the study of statecraft. He masters the social and 
political history of the race, traces the rise and fall of empires and 
civilizations, knows all about the charters and treaties which are 
the landmarks of legislation, equips himself in economics and so- 
ciology. It is well; but all this, and as much more, will not make 
him a statesman. When some crisis comes in the affairs of men 
and nations, some cause that touches the sensitive nerves of hu- 
man feelings and reaches the red-ripe of the human heart, unless 
he is capable of broad, sympathetic, and strongly passionate feel- 
ing, he will certainly fail. For he that loveth not knoweth not 
statesmanship. 

Another would be a lawyer; he therefore studies the civil and 
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common laws, the statutes of state and nation, the practice of 
tribunals of justice, and the precedents of courts. But in that 
hour when his voice pleads for justice for the weak against the 
lawless spoiler, or in behalf of life itself, he will not be half a 
lawyer unless his heart shall kindle his brain. He that loveth not 
knoweth not law. 

Still another would be a physician. He studies the human 
frame, “fearfully and wonderfully made,” its anatomy and physi- 
ology ; he investigates disease, its causes, symptoms, and effects ; 
he masters the materia medica and the whole science of thera- 
peuties so far as known. Yet you have known, as I once dis- 
covered, in those weary days when you lay at death’s door, that 
the man and his strong, manly sympathy was more than all his 
medicine. He that loveth not knoweth not medicine. 

Many a man accounted learned is really ignorant of that it 
most behooves him to know. One of the meanest things ever done 
by a good man was the act of Milton, who taught his daughters to 
pronounce, not understand, Greek, that they might read to him 
in his blindness. And so they read hour after hour, to his delight, 
barbarous words that carried no meaning to their minds. Just 
like them is the undevout student of science or philosophy. He 
never masters more than the outside of truth. He alone truly 
knows the world to whom it is a spoken word that carries the 
meaning of infinite spirit. He that loveth not knoweth not science. 

2. Full knowledge demands all the powers of the soul. Truth 
is many-sided, and needs to be approached from the standpoint of 
every faculty of the soul. To be a musician, there is needed more 
than knowledge of acoustics, acquaintance with musical theory 
and technical master of voice or instrument. Profound feelings 
to the point of passion are essential to make the truly great 
musician. 

It is this emotional part of training which is most neglected 
in modern education. Mind is cultivated at the expense of the 
soul, the head at the expense of the heart. Why are men ashamed 
of acting upon emotional impulse? If the feeling is a genuine 
and noble one, why not? It may err, but probably not more often 
than judgment. It is quite as important to learn to feel as to 
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think, to love as to remember, to adore as well as to reason. All 
our knowledge without this is partial and misleading. 

3. This is especially true of the knowledge of God. That 
was a fine maxim of Neander, “The heart makes the theologian.” 
Only through our affections can we find a road into the great mys- 
tery of infinite love. Pascal has thus beautifully stated it in one 
of the profoundest of his “Thoughts”: “It has pleased God that 
Divine virtues should not enter the heart through the understand- 
ing, but the understanding through the heart. For human things 
must be known to be loved, but Divine things must be loved to 
be known.” 

II. The God of the Intellect. The intellect cannot be wholly 
excluded from our religious life. It has its share in our knowledge 
of God. While none of the arguments for the being of God are 
beyond logical criticism, not one of them is without a large 
measure of validity. The understanding may not disclose to us 
the nature of God, but it does assure us of the fact of his existence. 
Let us look at some. of these proofs. 

1. The proof from universal consent. Everywhere among 
men exists this conviction of the being of Deity, a belief which 
is founded in our own personality ; the voice of the Infinite within. 
Man, who is himself a cause, is compelled to place back of all the 
energy he sees an unconditioned will. Just because the only mo- 
tions whose origin he knows begin in his personal will, he is un- 
able to see motion anywhere without aseribing it to will. This 
belief in the personality of force is well-nigh universal, reaching 
from the superstitions of fetishism to the loftiest speculation of 
philosophy. Creation is the will, and the universe the act of God. 
Wherever light streams it is the sweep of his garment; all the fiery 
worlds were kindled by his tonch. Motion is the thrust of his 
hand, and gravitation the weight of his finger. Even should the 
speculations of some sociologists be confirmed, and we should 
discover primitive races destitute of the idea of God, it would not 
invalidate the argument. There is a subtle reticence of savage 
peoples about their religious beliefs which will account for the 
alleged silence in some tribes. If there are lowest men without 
the notion of Deity, that would only prove that the agnostic and 
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the atheist have ended in the animalism and ignorance with which 
the race began. The truth would remain that normal man—man 
at his best, the humanity that has shaped arts and sciences, written 
literatures, and created civilizations—has always and everywhere 
seen intelligence and will moving behind the shows of nature, and 
believed that the Power behind phenomena is personal. 

2. The proof from design in nature. There is immanent pur- 
pose in nature. There is thought in things which testifies to a 
thinker behind them. When you read a great poem like the 
“Paradise Lost” of Milton, following its superb imagery and lis- 
tening to the majestic music of its verse, no apostle of chance 
could convince you that an explosion in a type foundry somewhere 
threw letters and words into the ordered beauty of thought and 
meter. When you listen to a wonderful tone-poem, like one of 
Beethoven’s symphonies, played by a well-trained orchestra, and 
your soul sets out upon 


“The tides of music’s golden sea 
Setting toward eternity,” 


no sophistical skeptic could persuade you that a cyclonic battle 


of the winds in the voids of air or ocean sang its wild notes into 
these matchless melodies and heavenly harmonies. When you 
gaze on a poem in stone like St. Peter’s Cathedral at Rome, where 
Michael Angele hung the Pantheon in air in the glorious dome 
that dominates the Eternal City, could anyone convince you that 
arches, pillars, carvings, statuary, and all that classic calm of 
Greek line touched with Renaissance feeling were flung into their 
places by an earthquake in a stone-quarry and lumber-yard ? 
Even so, no chance spelled out God’s poem of creation, writ- 
ten in letters of stars above and of flowers beneath; no chance 
sounds forth his Divine symphony when the fingers of the wind 
touch the lyre of the forest, and the ocean beats out his organ 
music on the rocky keyboard of the shore, keeping time to the 
martial music of the thunder; no chance built his temple, tree-pil- 
lared, meadow-carpeted, and mountain-buttressed, whose sky dome 
is forever illumined with the burning beauty of God’s holy lights. 
There is a Divine Poet in whose imagining all beauty was born, 
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a Divine Musician whose are the harmonies of singing spheres 
and sounding seas, a Divine Architect who laid the foundations 
of heaven and earth, and reared its walls in strength and its spires 
and pinnacles in glory. To think otherwise is to bring chaos into 
our thought and to do violence to the human understanding. 

8. The proof from conscience. Within us we carry a testi- 
mony to the existence of a moral government, a higher power to 
which we are responsible. It is that “other one,” of whom Plato 
speaks whose friendship we must have to be at peace. The shadow 
of the judgment throne falls across the soul; it is secretly swayed 
by an unseen scepter. In the gladness of its approval, and in 
the gloom of its remorse, we see the smile and feel the frown of 
the Unseen Ruler. He who says “ought” has confessed God. 

4. The proof from Providence. Not in nature only, but in 
human history, is a Divine order. The stately steppings of a 
sovereign will and purpose can be seen all along the paths of time. 

III. The God of the Heart. Our greatest need is not to know 
that there is a God, but what kind of a God he is. Many thinkers, 
like John Stuart Mill, have felt the force of the argument from 
design, and yet have seen in it no proof of the benevolence of the 
power that made the world. We want to know him in the deeper 
sense of personal acquaintance. Our heart and flesh cries out 
for the Living God. He must be to us more than a word in the 
dictionary, more than a clause in the creed, more than an answer 
in the catechism or a proposition in theology. The knowledge 
that he is can never fill the soul; we long for a personal acquain- 
tance which shall assure us as to what he is. 

1. The natural man does not truly know God. He is not 
revealed to the senses. “No man hath seen God at any time.” We 
cannot see gravitation or hear light drop; no more can sense per- 
ception discover God. Lalande, the only atheistic astronomer of 
whom I ever heard, once said, “I have swept space with my tele 
scope, and have not found God.” He evidently thought God to 
be an optical object, to be beheld by the eye and magnified by 
lenses. But God cannot be found that way. 

God is not revealed to analysis. When genius can be drawn 
out on a pair of forceps, or character shown on the end of a 
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probe, when the dissecting scalpel can lay bare the soul, then can 
physical experiment find God. All in vain do we look for him 
in the bottom of a crucible or in the smoking fumes of the chemical 
laboratory ; all in vain shall we seek him in the crimson dripping 
caves of physiology. 

God is not revealed to reason. Merely intellectual activity 
cannot compass him. A God who rested only on reason would be 
as worthless as a bloodless ghost. This is the true Christian ag- 
nosticism which cries out with Zophar: “Canst thou by searching 
find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? 
It is higher than heaven, what canst thou do? It is deeper than 
hell, what canst thou know? The measure thereof is longer than 
the earth and broader than the sea.” 

To discover God, the right instrument must be used. For 
little things we use the microscope, for distant things the telescope, 
to untwine the rays of light the spectroscope. But the only in- 
strument that can find God is the loving heart. It is better than 
the inquiring intellect or the craving imagination. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
The heart but one; 

But the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 


2. Life is more than logic; it is love. It is not from the head 
but the heart that flow the supreme issues of life. Feeling is a 
more significant fact in human nature than thought. Men 
thought one thing yesterday, and they will think another thing 
to-morrow; the philosophies of mankind change with the chang- 
ing generations. But man remains the same; he still loves and 
hates, his passionate heart has the same eternal need of loving as 
it had in the childhood of the world. Even that pessimist Schopen- 
hauer said, “All nations have not had philosophers, but they have 
all had mothers.” The greatest things in our life refuse to be 
rationalized. We cannot and will not syllogize iis sweetest and 
dearest experiences. Mother, wife, and child are the three great 
creeds which all true mem hold without argument and defend 
without apologetics. Life is always whole and entire, while 
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science is forever an imperfect thing. It is written that “we know 
in part,” but not that we love in part. “The heart has reasons of 
its own of which the reason knows nothing at all.” And so Tenny- 
son sings: 
If e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice, “Believe no more,” 


And heard an everbreaking shore 
That tumbled in a godless deep, 


A warmth within my breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And, like a man in wrath, the heart 

Stood up and answered, “I have felt.” 


8. God is revealed to love. God is love, and love is some 
thing that resists definition. Here is a delicious dictionary at- 
tempt: “A feeling of strong attachment induced by that which 
delights or commands admiration.” The child that hangs for 
kisses on its mother’s lips knows more than all that platitudinous 
pedantry. The undefinable, unprovable God reveals himself in 
a way which defies definition, and can do without it, and which 


“passeth knowledge.” 

The character of God, created by his own eternal choice, 
is love. The sweetest passions of the human heart, multiplied by 
infinity, and directed by a will of infinite power—such is the God 
of the Bible, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. And because 
he is love, the road to the knowledge of him is through the moral 
affections. Only the man with music in his soul can appreciate 
a symphony of Bach or Mozart; only an artistic temperament can 
enjoy a painting of Raphael or a carving of Praxiteles; and even 
so, only the loving heart can know God, for God is Love. 

4. The God of the Bible is not the God of a system, but of 
life. We cannot imprison God in the forms of human speech. 
Perhaps the most successful attempt is the well-known definition 
of the Westminster Shorter Catechism: “God is a Spirit, infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable, in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, 
justice, goodness, and truth.” There is a very good, though pos- 
sibly apoeryphal, story told concerning this definition. The com- 
mittee appointed by the Westminster Assembly to frame the 
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Catechism struggled hour after hour over the second question, 
“What is God?’ At last, in utter perplexity of mind, the chair- 
man said to the youngest member of the committee, “Doctor Gil- 
lespie, lead us in prayer.”” And he prayed thus, “O God, Thou 
Spirit, infinite, unchangeable, and eternal in thy being,” and so 
on to the end ; when the chairman said, “That will do, we have it!” 
Certainly there was never a more successful attempt made to put 
the Infinite One into the box of a definition. 

Yet the definition is harder than the thing defined. What 
meaning does your mind give to such words as “Spirit,” “In- 
finite,” and all the rest? It is only when we say “God is Love” 
that he comes out of the infinite depths and finds a sure dwelling- 
place in our hearts. For love defines him in terms of life, and 
not of logie. 

5. All love is his interpreter. “Love is of God, and he that 
loveth is born of God, and knoweth God.” All true love is a 
direct ray from his being, which, followed, will lead to him. 
The love that croons at the cradle is one with that love whose im- 
pulse moves the stars. Love of father, mother, brother, and sister ; 
sweet family love, learned within the sacred walls of the home; 
love of friends, clasping hands in loyal amity; love of country, 
giving life itself in patriotic devotion; love of humanity, that 
broad philanthropy that takes in all human kind—all, all are 
steps of a ladder by which we ascend to the Divine love which 
inspired them all. Jesus taught us to say “Our Father,” and Paul 
assures us that every fatherhood in heaven and earth gets its name 
from him. Every worthy earthly love is a flower that has its 
roots in God. No wonder that Theodore Parker once began a 
prayer, “Our Mother, who art in heaven.” He himself has said: 
“Can a mother forget her sucking child, that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb; yea, they may forget, 
yet will I not forget thee.” Father and mother of us all, Brother 
of our humanity, Friend of sinners, Bridegroom and Lover of the 
soul—by every tenderest human title of affection he makes himself 
known to the heart that loves. 

We could not trust in loveless wisdom, even though it were 
infinite. A fiend might possess it, and it might be only selfish skill 
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and conscienceless cunning. But this comforts, to feel that the 
boundless skill that made the worlds and rules their destiny is 
wholly at the service of a love as matchless as is the wisdom. 

We could only shudder before the thought of Almighty 
Power and tremble at its thunders. To dream of an omnipotent 
demon, who hurls the titanic forces of the universe at the bidding 
of willful caprice or selfish purpose, is the most awful nightmare 
that could haunt the heart. But it is rapture to know that bound- 
less Power is at the service of measureless love, and that there 
is not an energy in all the universe which is not the willing servant 
of our Father’s love. 


The very God! think, Ahib, dost thou think? 
That the All-Great were the All-Loving too! 

So through the thunder comes a human voice, 
“O heart, that I have made, a heart beats here.” 


6. The intellect gives the form, and the heart the content, 
of the knowledge of God. There is matter for another sermon 
in that proposition. I can only state it and give a single illus- 
tration. Men have ever been hungrily asking, “Who and what 
is God?’ And in all their honest answers there has been a part 
of the truth. Men have built their conception of God as one 
would build a noble temple. 

First comes the metaphysician, and we demand: “O philos- 
opher, you have probed the human reason, unraveled the in- 
tricacies of thought, and guessed the mysteries of mind; you know 
very much—pray tell us what is God!” And the metaphysician 
answers, “God is unconditional will, seeing his own way, and hav- 
ing the end of his action in himself alone!” A little dry and 
juiceless that, but it will do for a plan of our temple. A plan is 
necessary to all good building, though it furnishes neither shelter 
nor warmth. 

Next comes the man of science, all-knowing science, and we 
ask, “O man, wise with your messages from earth, sea, and air; 
you have probed, analyzed, experimented with all things—pray 
what have you found out about God?’ And science replies, “God 
is Law.” Not much food in that for a hungry heart; rather the 
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awful voice of stern necessity. Yet our temple must have strong 
foundations; let us undergird it with the granite of law. 

Next comes the Hebrew prophet, the light of a great vision 
glowing in his eyes, and we ery, “O Jew, you say you have heard 
God speak and claim possession of his oracles—tell us what is 
God?’ And the Jew responds, “God is Righteousness,” and the 
voice comes through the flame of a burning mountain and an awful 
earthquake, accompanied by rolling thunders. How our hearts 
tremble at the tidings; we would hide our sinful souls from the 
dread vision of his holiness. Yet in this answer our temple finds 
mighty walls and the strong thrust of massive buttresses. 

Now comes the Greek, with youthful grace in his face and 
the gifts of culture in his hands; let us ask him, “What is God ?” 
And the Greek answers, “God is beauty.” There is nothing in 
loveless beauty to cheer my aching heart or cure my sin, yet our 
temple should be beautiful. Let fair frescoes deck the walls, costly 
carvings adorn the pillars, fair arches bend above, and graceful 
spires leap like frozen fountains toward the sky. 

Now is our temple finished. Finished? Yes, and no. Its 
form is there, grand in united strength and beauty, but it is cold 
and empty. As we walk down the vacant aisles, our hearts freeze 
in that chill air, and the echo of our footfalls strikes a lonely 
dread into the spirit. Still we ery out for the living God. 

It was in the holy Judean twilight. The beloved disciple 
was leaning on the bosom of Jesus, hearing the throbbing of the 
greatest heart that ever beat and broke for men, looking into the 
tenderest eyes that ever glowed with the light of love, and listen- 
ing to the gracious lips that spoke the sweetest messages whose 
music ever blessed mortal ears. There was a hush of sacred si- 
lence, and John whispered, “My Master, tell me, who and what 
is God?’ And then the heart beat more warmly, and the eyes 
looked more tenderly, and the lips spoke more softly, as Jesus 
said, “My beloved, God is Love.” Our temple is empty and lonely 
no longer; for, at that word, through the long aisles and up to 
the vaulted roof bursts the anthem of redemption, and on the 
altar blazes the Shekinah of the living Presence, 

Love finds God; he cannot hide himself from the search of 
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the loving heart. “Love will find out the way”—such is the moral 
of one of the sweetest love stories that has come down to us from 
the Middle Ages. Gilbert 4 Becket, a citizen of London, was a 
prisoner in the tent of a noble Saracen in one of the Crusades. 
While there, love sprang up between the hearts of the fair-haired 
Saxon and a dark-eyed daughter of the desert. When he was at 
last released and returned to his home, the lonely maiden pined 
for her Western lover, and leaving her home, she followed him. 
She knew but two English words, “London” and “Gilbert.” By 
repeating the first she found her way to the sea, then into the high- 
masted ship, and, after awhile, in the streets of the far-off city. 
Then she began to say “Gilbert,” as she passed from street to 
street. The curious crowd followed her, until one day, Gilbert 
ii Becket, attracted by it and drawing near, found his lost love 
from the Orient. From that marriage sprang the great family of 
i Becket. So was He, the heavenly Lover of the soul, with us 
on a more knightly quest than ever fired a Crusader’s heart. A 
prisoner in the tents of earth, he won our souls to passionate de- 
votion. And now that he has gone to prepare a place for his bride, 
she, speaking the words, “Jesus! Heaven!” shall not fail to find 
“the King in his beauty and the land which is very far off.” Love 
will find out the way. So the old ballad goes: 


Over the mountains, 

And over the waves; 
Under the fountains, 

And under the caves; 
Through floods that are deepest, 
O’er rocks that are steepest, 

Love will find out the way. 


Nothing can stand in the way of love. Having conquered sin 
and doubt, sorrow and despair, it shall conquer death also. “Many 
waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown it. Love is 
strong as death.” 


Sink down, ye separating hills, 
Let sin and death remove; 

*Tis love that drives my chariot wheels, 
And death must yield to love. 
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The House of the Interpreter 


Durrne the present year the studies in this department will be en- 
tirely devoted to missionary topics, largely based upon biblical exposition. 
In the present issue is begun a series on the City Problem. The subject 
of Foreign Missions will also receive full attention. Far more preaching 
and instruction should be done by all ministers on these subjects than 
has been done in the past. The supreme themes of the pulpit should be 
the salvation of souls, the perfection of character, the application of 
Christianity to all life—including business, politics and society—and 
especially the realization of the kingdom of God in the world. Upon the 
last class of subjects emphasis will be placed in this department 
during 1925. ; 


Tue Crry or CAIN AND THE CrTy oF CHRIST 
Lesson, Genesis 4 


Saint Augustine, in his celebrated philosophy of history entitled 
The City of God, pictures in parallel an earthly and a heavenly city as 
the present abode of humanity. This sacred symbolism goes throughout 
the Holy Scriptures from the first book to the last, from the city of Enoch, 
built by Cain, to the bride of Christ, the New Jerusalem that is coming 
down from heaven. 

That first city was built by a murderer, the last by our Redeemer. 
The former was founded in a brother’s blood, the latter in that of our 
Elder Brother. So are all earth’s cities cemented by blood and tears. 
There is a very deep meaning in this tradition of foundation sacrifices 
found everywhere in history and folklore. An interesting parallel to the 
story of Cain and Abel is that ancient legend of the founding of Rome; 
Romulus beside the walls of that Eternal City slays his brother Remus. 
The blood mark is upon all corner stones, both sacred and profane. That 
ancient superstition that blood must be mixed with the mortar to give 
permanence has a profound spiritual significance. 

Cain and Abel typify the primitive conflict between the farmer and 
the shepherd, between the agriculturalist and the nomad. Early Hebrew 
religion viewed the fixed habitation as an organized rebellion against 
their God. Monotheism was born in those countries where “man is 
distant and God is near.” Man must not live within walls, cribbed, cab- 
ined and confined. But it is the farmer who founds the town. When 
mankind becomes fixed to the soil, the tent is abandoned and houses are 
built. Man left the cave for the pastures, then left the flocks for the fields 
and finally the tent for the tower. The clansman becomes a citizen. 

All through the Bible and also in secular history down to the present 
this antagonism has existed. We see it in Israel against Canaan, in the 
contest between that polished princess of Sidon, Jezebel, and Elijah, 
the rude prophet from the wilderness, between Hellenism and Hebraism 
when the Maccabees oppose the imposition of Greek culture upon Judea, 
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down to the modern battle between wild Nordic tribes and Mediterranean 
city dwellers, between Puritanism and Paganism. This endless struggle 
between art and life finds a certain esthetic symbolism in the artistic 
antagonism between Apollo and the Christ, between Venus and the 
Madonna. 

The City of Cain is described as the fountain both of mechanical in- 
vention and of the fine arts. Tubal Cain starts the machine shop and 
Jubal the art gallery. Manufactures and music both begin in that pri- 
meval municipality. Methodism, which is Puritanism grown genial, Puri- 
tanism with a sense of humor, has always feared this mundane theory 
of life. It has been afraid of amusement—and not unreasonably so—for 
play has too often been a peril. Yet when the Holy City takes the place 
of the City of Sin, its streets shall be full of playing boys and girls. And 
Charles Wesley wisely wrote of music: : 

“Listed into the cause of sin, 
Why should a good be evil? 


Music, alas, too long has been 
Compelled to serve the Devil.” 


Is civilization a disease? Many thinkers who are not pious have 
thought so. Edward Carpenter, that well-known English Socialist, wrote 
a most brilliant and thought-provoking essay with the title Civilization, 
Its Cause and Cure. Material civilization is not the path of true prog- 
ress; that must come by inspiring men rather than making things. 

I am a son of the nineteenth century—that wonderful century in 
which applied science caused greater mechanical progress in the world 
than in all the ages before. Science was envisaged as a white-winged 
angel of God who would redeem the world from ignorance and woe. 
Man began to worship at those materialistic chapels called laboratories, 
rather than in the spiritual shrines of religion. And then came the 
twentieth century, when suddenly star-eyed Science was transformed 
from a white-winged angel of God into a furious fiend from hell, letting 
loose destruction upon humanity. For Germany, whose social efficiency 
had given to applied science its largest creative power, out of her fac- 
tories sent vultures that flew against the roof of the sky dropping death 
on innocent children on their way to school, and dragons that from the 
deep sent up death against merchantmen on their rightful paths of trade; 
and out of her laboratories belched forth gases to poison the sweet air 
of heaven, so that those meeting them died with rotting lungs a horrible, 
exemeriating and agonizing death. 

It was not Christianity that failed; it was materialistic civilizaton 
that failed, and that not in Germany alone but in all the world. Science, 
invention, commerce, business, politics, government, society—all failed. 
For the organized life of mankind was filled with the spirit of Cain, the 
spirit of godlessness and selfish hate. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
cried the voices of greedy gain in business, social selfishness, and mil- 
itaristic government—and proceeded to put bloodprints on all the walls 
of life. 
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Already, however, even in the patriarchal age there came a gleam 
of the City of God. For Abraham, that great nomad sheikh and tent- 
dweller, in his strange quest for God, was looking for a city whose archi- 
tect and builder is not human but divine. Already within the walls of 
the City of Cain we see rising the spires of the City of Christ. Abraham 
sought it by faith, and Faith is the path that leads to Love. 

So the story of the Bible reveals in the city something which was 
originally bad but which may be made finally good. That is our job as 
we follow the Builder Christ. 





THE ARENA 
GROVER CLEVELAND'S FAITH IN GOD 


In reading the biography of this eminent statesman, one can but 
conclude that in pursuing a policy which led him repeatedly to go 
contrary to the mandates of his party, he was moved by an inner con- 
sciousness that he was doing the will of God. A few examples will make 
apparent the fact that he shaped his actions so as to conform to the 
Divine will as far as he knew it. It was this which made him stubbornly 
adhere to his own conclusion. He believed in God as a prayer answering 
God. 

In the summer of 1882, while he was mayor of Buffalo, he was 
summoned to the bedside of his dying mother. Plans were then formu- 
lating for his nomination for Governor of New York. He was nominated 
and elected. But in the midst of his increasing honors, following his 
mother’s death, he spoke deploringly of “The desolation of a life without 
a mother’s prayers.” To his brother, the Rev. W. N. Cleveland, he wrote, 
“Do you know, if mother were alive, I should feel so much safer. I 
have always thought, her prayers had much to do with my success. Now, 
I shall expect you to help me in that way.” Certainly he was not 
the man to ask others to pray for him without praying with them. 
When he stood with President McKinley at his inauguration he said 
to him, “I envy you the privilege of having your mother with you.” 
It was his feeling of accountability to the Great Moral Governor of the 
universe which led him to see and say, “Unswerving loyalty to duty, 
constant devotion to truth, and a clear conscience, will overcome every 
discouragement, and surely lead the way to success.” No wonder that 
he stubbornly refused to be bossed by the bosses. To Richard Watson 
Gilder he wrote, acknowledging congratulatory greetings on his sixty- 
ninth anniversary, “In the work of public life and effort, God has never 
failed to make known to me the path of duty.” He wrote to this 
same friend on another occasion, saying, “I know there is a God, 
but I do not know his purposes, nor when their results will appear; I 
know the clouds will roll away, but I do not know who, before that time, 
will be drowned in the floods. I am growing very tired physically, and 
if I did not believe in God, I should be sick at heart.” 
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At the same time to the Rev. Milton Merle Smith he wrote, “You 
have written words to me, that will help me constantly to appreciate 
the fact, that God, who has blessed me above all other men, and directed 
all my ways, deserves my service, and every good cause deserves my 
best endeavor, as long as my life and strength shall last... . I shall 
trust God, as I have in the past for strength and opportunity for further 
usefulness.” 

In July, 1893, when the Nation was in serious financial trouble, 
verging upon panic, Mr. Cleveland was found to have a malignant 
growth in his mouth which made an immediate surgical operation imper- 
ative. But lest a knowledge of his peril might have a disastrous effect 
upon the money market, his condition was kept from the knowledge of 
the public, 

July first, of the year named, Mr. Cleveland went quietly aboard 
the yacht Oneida, owned by his friend Mr. Benedict, with whom he had 
frequently gone on excursions, and there, while the whole world was in 
ignorance of his peril, stretched upon an operating table, under nitrous 
oxide, the extremely delicate operation was performed, of removing the 
entire left upper jaw, from the first bicuspid tooth to just beyond 
the last molar and nearly up to the middle line, including also a small 
portion of the palate. Later, a vulcanized artificial rubber jaw was 
introduced, and as the operation was wholly from within, his articula- 
tion was not affected. 

To Ambassador Bayard he wrote, in relation to this operation, “I 
have learned how weak the strongest man is under God’s decrees, and 
I have seen in a new light, the necessity of doing my allotted work in 
the full apprehension of the coming night.” 

When his daughter Ruth was born, he wrote, “I have just entered 
the real world, and see in a small child more value than I have ever 
called my own. The glory of her advent completely eclipsed all else.” 

It was under this spell that he wrote, “If a man were permitted to 
make all the homes, he need not care who should make the laws of 
the Nation.” When in his retirement at Princeton, this precious daugh- 
ter, in the dawn of her charming young womanhood, was suddenly 
removed to the home above, he wrote, “God has come to my help, and 
I am able to adjust my thought to dear Ruth’s death, with as much 
comfort as selfish humanity will permit. One thing I can say, not for 
one moment since she left us has a rebellious thought entered my mind. 
For the rest of it, we have not a shadow of doubt that it is well with 
the child.” Thus did he turn to the “God of all comfort” whom he found 
to be a “very present help in time of trouble.” When urged to write 
an autobiography he replied, “I have done my duty as I saw it, and I 
feel that I need no defense.” 

With such a life record, well might his last words be, “I have tried 
hard to do right.” 

W. A. Roprnson. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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SHEPHERDING THE SHEPHERDS 


Tue attention of the church has recently been invited to the need for 
better educational standards for preachers. The volume entitled Theo- 
logical Education in America, by Robert L. Kelly, is a comprehensive 
report of existing conditions. Even after exception is taken to certain 
portions of this voluminous book, it has to be acknowledged that the main 
contentions are justifiable. Granting that the existing requirements are 
not sufficiently comprehensive, the proportion of those who enter the 
ministry after seminary training is small in comparison with those who 
are in the active work without this benefit. One fourth of our Methodist 
churches are in charge of men without even a high school education. 
There are no indications of an immediate change for the better and the 
prospects are not quite encouraging. The Commission on Conference 
Courses of Study was established to overcome this serious handicap. Its 
work during the last eight years has been amply justified. A great deal 
yet remains to be done but the accomplishments will depend on the extent 
of its financial resources. In the last analysis, this means that the 
church must give its indorsement to this most timely movement in terms 
of dollars. 

One of the most encouraging features of the Commission’s work has 
been the Summer School of Theology. During 1924 there were thirty-five 
schools in session with an attendance of two thousand undergraduates, 
not to speak of several hundreds of preachers in full connection, who 
took advantage of this opportunity to become stimulated intellectually 
and spiritually. These institutions are schools in the strictest sense and 
not Chautauquas or conventions. The examiners are first teachers who 
take the students through the books in the course and then hold exam- 
inations. When it is remembered that a good part of the study is carried 
on by correspondence during the year, the benefit to both examiners and 
students is self-evident. It is an exacting demand on the men and the 
work done is intensive considering that it has to be covered within ten 
days. But since the men come to the school after months of study aided 
by the examiners and with considerable written work, the results accom- 
plished are satisfactory. This class work is the first consideration. The 
school has also the additional advantage of outside lecturers. These 
accredited men are experts in their several subjects. Among them are 
bishops, professors and pastors who give the men a larger point of view 
on questions pertaining to theology and literature with a view to impart- 
ing a healthy world-vision of the realms of thought and activity with 
special bearing on the work of the preacher and pastor. Not the least 
valuable phase of this work is the opportunity used by the students for 
private conferences with the lecturers, when they ventilate their difficul- 
ties and receive suggestive guidance. 

Those who have lectured at these schools, including the writer, are 
unanimous in high appreciation of the serious purpose of the faculties and 
students. To judge from their testimonies, those in attendance are receiv- 
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ing finer ideals of the ministry and they are being encouraged to improve 
their training with a desire to excel as qualified ministers. In many in- 
stances the men who complete the four-year course have expressed their 
desire to return for graduate work. The provision for this particular 
department is now being developed. Secretary MacRossie and his col- 
leagues are to be congratulated on what has been accomplished. If the 
churches only realize that an investment for the support of this most 
strategic work of the Commission will favorably react on them, there wil! 
be no difficulty in securing larger financial backing that will directly yield 
in golden returns to extend the kingdom of God through a more efficient 
leadership in the ministry. SacinS. ‘Senin 


Plainfield, N. J. 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE PARTHENOGENETIC PROBLEM OF CHRISTIANITY 


BeroreE continuing the discussion of the Nativity narratives, it is 
proper that some attention be paid to what is really a side issue, but which 
has ever been unduly emphasized by both the opponents and defenders of 
the Virgin Birth—namely, the prophecy quoted by Matthew 1. 22, 23 
from Isaiah 7. 14. The interpretation of this passage must be made with 
modest caution, for the Old Testament should always be primarily studied 
from the standpoint of its ethical and spiritual values. This is su- 
premely true of the prophetic writings. 


Dm Isartan Foreske a Vircin Brratu? 


Apparently it is the angel who confirms to Joseph in his dream the 
innocence of his betrothed by this appeal to the prophecy of Isaiah: 
“Behold the virgin shall be with child and shall bring forth a son, and 
they shall call his name Immanuel.” Surely, if the quotation were only 
by the evangelist himself, he would have placed it at the end of the 
narrative after verse 25. Joseph, who was a righteous man, without 
doubt knew the Scriptures, and in a divine dream such a passage as this 
would greatly confirm his growing conviction of the chastity of Mary. 
Of course, the method of recording this is that of the Evangelist himself. 
He is the one author in the New Testament that constantly uses the 
phrase “that it might be fulfilled.” (Compare Matthew 2. 15, 17, 23.) 
Matthew also inserts the same words in the quotations which Jesus 
makes from the prophets (Matthew 26. 56; 21. 4). It seems therefore 
probable that this use of Isaiah 7. 14 had its origin in the record that 
came from Joseph himself. 

Hebrew prophecy is the very mountaintop of pre-Christian revelation. 
But its supreme worth is not in the predictive element, the constant em- 
phasis on which has greatly clouded its spiritual significance. It is an 
ethical interpretation of history which necessarily forecasts the coming 
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triumph of the holy order of justice and love over the chaos of human 
sin and hate. All these fragmentary and varied revelations (Hebrews 
1. 1) are wholly realized in Jesus Christ. It is only necessary to examine 
in their original context the above-mentioned quotations of prophetic 
passages made by Matthew to confirm absolutely this method of interpre- 
tation, which is not that of the so-called Higher Criticism, but that 
which is higher still, that of spiritual insight. The Isaian message 
which was addressed to Ahaz and his own age had a meaning both for 
Joseph and for us. It is not so much an argument for the miraculous 
birth of the Messiah as the opening of a realm of spiritual vision in 
whose atmosphere we find it less difficult to believe that historical fact. 

A more serious question is as to the accuracy of the translation of 
Isaiah 7. 14, quoted in Matthew from the Septuagint version. Does the 
Hebrew word almah means virgin, or is it merely maiden, damsel, or a 
young woman whether married or unmarried? The latter is undoubtedly 
the opinion of a majority but by no means of all expert Hebrew scholars.* 
If the word almah ever means a young married woman, this text in 
Isaiah is the only one in the Bible in which it is so used, and that is 
the very issue! It rather seems that the alleged scientific assumption of 
the impossibility of a supernatural conception has somewhat affected 
lexicography. While the word almah does not mean strictly a virgin, 
its sole use in the Bible is as a title of unmarried young women who are 
impliedly chaste. It is applied to the maiden, Rebecca (Genesis 24. 43), 
who in the previous passage, verse 16, is expressly denoted a virgin who 
knew not a man; it is used for Miriam, the unmarried sister of Moses, 
whose chastity we dare not deny (Exodus 2. 8); it pictures the singing 
damsels in the holy procession of worshipers (Psalm 68. 25); it distin- 
guishes in the harem of Solomon, the unmarried and chaste maidens 
from queens and concubines (Sol. Songs 6. 8), even picturing one of 
them, the Shulamite, as a dove undefiled. One contested passage is 
Proverbs 30. 19, which speaks of “the way of a man with a maid” 
(almah). But is not the soil of this saying on the man and not the maid? 
Are there not too many men who subtly try to seduce innocent maidens? 
This text affirms rather than questions the chastity of the almah, Luther 
was hardly too rude and careless when he made this challenge: “If a 
Jew or a Christian can prove to me that in any passage of scripture 
almah means a married woman I will give him 100 florins, although God 
only knows where I may find them.” 

It is rather difficult to question the competency of those Alexandrian 
Jews who translated this word into the Greek rapééves virgin. They may 
not have been absolutely perfect in their knowledge of Greek, but surely 
they were fully as strong in Hebrew as those Jewish proselytes, Theo- 
dotion and Aquila, who more than two hundred years later rendered 
the same word yams, a young woman. And this latter version of the 
word almah may possibly have been an anti-Christian polemic. This is 


iF such distinguished authorities as J ias, G and G. H. Box have dif- 
ned Ce ee a as Jeremias, Gressman x have di 
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indeed the assertion of Justin Martyr in his Dialogue with Trypho, 43, 67. 
That latter rendering may be fairly accurate. Almah seems to be the 
title of girls who have reached adolescence, the marriageable state. It 
does not so much affirm as imply chastity. The regular Hebrew word for 
virgin, bethulah, is not always used for innocent damsels because it has 
no sole relation to youth. And it is rather astonishing that the word 
bethulah, meaning virgin, is applied once in the Scriptures to a young 
married woman (Joel 1. 8) while the less positive one, almah, never is! 
Is it possible that lexicographers and exegetes are sometimes afflicted, 
like other thinkers, with a biological complex which affects their her- 
meneutic trend? It is not necessary to suppose that Isaiah was troubled 
by any biological theories when he promises this wondrous “sign” to Ahaz. 

It is not a common human birth of which the prophet is speaking, 
but of some extraordinary event. This must be kept in mind as we seek 
the probable meaning of his message. We dare not assume that it could 
possibly have the same significance to Ahaz and his age that it had for 
Joseph in his dream or for us to-day. Who was that child whose coming 
would realize the Divine presence with Judea during the Assyrian in- 
vasion, and was a foreshadowing of “God with us” through all time? 

The two most common interpretations have little basis in the record. 
The mother of the coming child is “that (or a certain) young woman”; 
for the Hebrew is ha-almah; the word is preceded by a definitive article. 
There seems to be a distinct individualization of the person. The older 
Jewish expositors thought it denoted some woman in the harem of Ahaz; 
Jerome absolutely cancelled that theory by pointing out that young 
Hezekiah, the only son of the king, who could have been given such 
prominence, was in his “teens” when this prophecy was written. Nor 
was this mother the wife of the prophet, as held by Rabbi Ben Ezra and 
many modern exegetes; for she had already her son Sheer-yashuba, and, 
besides this, Isaiah speaks of his wife as “the prophetess.” Although 
it is not fully conceded by many very capable commentators, this must 
be decidedly designated a Messianic prophecy. The name Immanuel is 
repeated in the next chapter. That coming child is again proclaimed in 
Isaiah 9. 6, 7 and in Isaiah 11. Lff. Many of us now see in “the virgin” 
the holy mother of our Lord. But she was then a symbolic personifica- 
tion who was foreshadowed in that prophetic vision which beholds in 
the House of David, the virgin daughter of Zion who will some day give 
birth to a Princely deliverer. “Unto us (the Zion community) a child 
is born.” It would be very foolish to affirm this as an absolutely correct 
exposition of the Isaianic prophecy, but it does seem to fit more fully all 
other Messianic prophecies, not only of Isaiah but others than any other 
view yet suggested. Whatever may be our explanation, Isaiah sees in 
this birth of a coming leader a supernatural fact. 


Dip Tuts Betrer Have a PaGan Origin? 


But while it seems improper to stress this quotation as a proof of 
the Virgin Birth, it does play a singularly strong part as an answer to 
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certain forms of objection. We who hold to this as a historical event 
are somewhat aided by this fact, that this subject has divided the enemy 
into two opposing camps. Such scholars as Keim, Lobstein and Harnack 
insist that the belief in the Virgin Birth was born of that prophecy of 
Isaiah, while others, such as Cheyne and Usener, give it a pagan origin 
and deny any Judaistic ideas in the Virgin Birth. Probably both schools 
are partly right and mostly wrong. It must be admitted that there is 
little evidence that this passage was Messianically explained by the Jews 
of that age. That was their error, a mistake which takes the support 
from under Lobstein and Harnack. Yet this does not involve any rejection 
by Hebrew thought of the possibility of a supernatural birth. That some 
Jews several generations before Christ translated a certain Hebrew word 
in Isaiah 7. 14 “virgin” absolutely proves this, which should close the 
mouth of Cheyne and Usener. The latter says (Encyclopedia Biblica., 
iii, 3350): “Here we unquestionably enter the cycle of pagan ideas. 
Even the church fathers were unable to shut their eyes to this. The 
idea is quite foreign to Judaism, whilst for Greco-Roman antiquity it 
continued in full activity until after the Augustine Age. The present 
writer has already given the evidence for this and he could make it still 
stronger now.” 

Make it stronger! What strength is there in an argument which 
this single passage of a prophecy uttered 734 B. c. positively confounds? 
It matters not what it means primarily nor how any exegete explains 
it now; its translation into Greek long before the Advent, a version 
widely used by the people of the Dispersion at the Christian era, used 
a phrase which absolutely contradicts that theory of a necessary pagan 
origin of this belief. 

While, therefore, we do not employ this prophecy in Isaiah 7. 14 as 
a proof of the Virgin Birth, it is a secondary confirmation, and, above 
all, a confutation of many theories held by those in opposition. 

A further confirmation of the utter falsity of this theory that the 
idea of supernatural birth was directly derived from pagan mythology 
can be found by a critical study of that marvelous apocalyptic picture 
in Revelation 12. Doubtless its parallel may be found in such Greek 
myths as that of the birth of Apollo, and there is something similar in 
Persian mythology. But the real origin as a story very likely came from 
some one of those Babylonian cosmogonic myths which Gunkel in his 
Schépfung und Chaos shows to have been the source of much apocalyptic 
symbolism. The writer of Revelation, however, certainly used a Jewish 
source, as is absolutely proved in that great commentary of R. H. Charles 
on The Book of Revelation, and used it as an apocalyptic illustration of 
the Virgin Birth. We cannot claim that this is any additional proof 
of the historic reality of the miraculous birth of Jesus but it does utterly 
confute some of the arguments made by its opponents. It strongly sup- 
ports the belief that the Septuagint version of Isaiah 7. 14, whether accu- 
rate or not, was not in discord with contemporary Jewish thought, which 
was thoroughly saturated with apocalyptic imagery. It is not necessary 
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to give a detailed exposition of Revelation 12. But we recommend our 
readers to give it a careful study, paying special attention to those phrases 
which surely demonstrate a Semitic origin of the story. 

(Space does not allow the present study of the Nativity narrative 
of Luké. That will be the special theme of the next issue of the Metn- 
opist REvIEW.) 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 
WHY COOPERATE WITH NEAR EAST RELIEF? 


Tuose who criticize the organized church because it does not fly off 
at a tangent in response to every human need that. presents itself, mani- 
fest ignorance with reference both to the function of the church and the 
way it carries on its Christ-like ministrations to suffering humanity. 

The men and women who are amaged that the church does not do 
this or that when they think that it should be done, should, before hurling 
reproach on the organization which keeps the springs of human life from 
utter contamination, ask a question or two and thoughtfully consider the 
answers. . 

For, if the answer be correct, it will be found that in the case of 
many of these “needs” which the “.iyrch neglects,” the church has both 
a tremendous interest and is responding in a heroic manner. 

The non-parish activities of the. Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
lifesaving work of the Near East Reiief illustrate this seeming contra- 
diction in a most happy manner. 

The church founded by John Wesley has from its inception sought 
to busy itself in the type of ministration which its founder made his 
daily task. It has visited the sick, cared for the widow and orphan, 
gone to those in prison, fed the hungry and given the thirsty drink. In 
the early days of the Methodist Episcopal Church all this could be done 
without great organization and without much oversight. But as the 
church grew and the work involved in these simple gospel ministrations 
enlarged, not only organization and oversight became necessary but also 
some defined limits within which the church could hope to do effectively 
that which it undertook. 

So great Boards developed, to which definite phases of this total 
task have been assigned. Missionary work in foreign fields is under the 
direction of one Board, while missionary work in the United States is 
under another. The same holds true with reference to education for both 
white youth and Negro youth, for deaconess work and the hospitals and 
homes of the church. Sunday-school activities and Epworth League ven- 
tures have their own leadership and the interests of retired ministers, 
their widows and orphans, and the giving of the Bible to those who 
otherwise would be without it, are in other hands. And each group has 
its task set for it, its limitations defined, and the amount of money that 
it may use in its work for a given year determined for it. The only 
Board whose commission is somewhat of a roving nature is that to which 
temperance, prohibition, and public morals are intrusted. 
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On the face of it, the great Christ-like service which the Methodist 
Episcopal Church renders in these fields is wooden. But in reality, the 
woodenness is merely the fences set about the Boards to prevent them 
from undertaking more than can be done wisely and well with the means 
at hand to finance each enterprise. For each Board knows at the be- 
ginning of the year the extent to which it may work out plans, both for 
carrying on work under way or in advancing beyond what it has done 
the year before. 

The wisdom that has hedged Boards about so that no secretary may 
go beyond the limits prescribed and that no stampeded executive com- 
mittee may legally plunge a Board in debt, does more than it set out 
to do. It prevents the existence of any great emergency fund to meet 
situations such as the caustic critic points out in stating that the church 
does not respond to needs that should be met and met promptly. 

But this does not tell the entire story by any means. It does, how- 
ever, raise the question or two to which reference has already been made. 
They are related to each other. The first is “Should the church as an 
institution be so organized as to be able to meet every emergency of 
Christ-like service?” The second ie “Or, is the greatest function of the 
church to teach men about God anu Jesus Christ, inspire them to service 
for their fellow men, and then cooperate in the great humanitarian ven- 
tures into which their discipleship drives them?” 

A moment’s thought will make clear the fact that practically all the 
so-called “benevolences” of the chrrclt are a means to an end, and not 
an end in themselves. Their purpose is to give men, women, and children 
an opportunity to enter the kingdom of God, and then go forth to render 
Christlike service to others. And the service thus rendered goes far be- 
yond the limits which bound the activities of any and all of the Boards. 
And these individual members of the Methodist Episcopal Church be- 
come participants in practically every great enterprise launched to 
alleviate human suffering and to put a higher value on human life. 

Let go for all time the thought that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
or the Church of Jesus Christ by any other denominational name, 
must have an administrative function to a great cause to be a part of 
it. Look into the faces of those helped by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church through cooperation with organizations better equipped to do 
emergency or temporary work of unusual helpfulness, and the significance 
of what the church is doing will be more complete for purposes of ap- 
praisal and judgment. 

Bearing in mind the fact that of necessity the organized benevolence 
work of the church must be somewhat stable, both for its success and 
in order that it may be adequately manned and financed at all times, 
give thought for a moment to the way it helps to meet the emergency 
problems. 

In 1915, following an appeal from Henry Morgenthau, then United 
States Ambassador to Turkey, for American relief for those left after 
the massacre of their loved ones, the Armenian and Syrian Relief Com- 
mittee was organized. That any individual denomination could have 
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met the existing need is out of the question. It could not have been made 
a denominational appeal. It was humanity’s cry to humanity. The in- 
creased need which resulted in the Near East Relief being organized in 
1919, as its successor, and the indorsement of Near East Relief by the 
President of the United States and Congress, by Protestant, Roman 
Catholic and Jewish churches, by civic, commercial, industrial, fraternal, 
educational and social organizations, puts frankly up to the critics of 
the church the question, “Whence came all this varied admission that 
we are our brother’s keeper?” It was not always thus. Apparently the 
church has been a leaven and the Golden Rule of Jesus, “Whatsoever ye 
would that men do to you, do ye also unto them,” has leaped the fence 
of the church and is striding up and down the highways of life, greeting 
all sorts of folks and convincing them that the Master knew what He 
was talking about. 

And what a concrete application of the Golden Rule it has been! To 
say that Near East Relief has saved 1,000,000 lives, that it maintains 73 
hospitals and clinics, that 54,000 are under its care, is merely a brief 
statement that gives the barest outline of the story. 

For the story itself would take volumes and even then it could never 
all be told. The million saved is made up of individuals. Men and women 
torn apart by racial hatred and driven to the extremes of degradation 
and want. Men and women needing not only food to keep their bodies 
alive, but also needing that sympathy and encouragement without which 
the taking up of life again would have been impossible. 

And the feeding of this multitude has meant the heroic service of 
men and women willing to count themselves as naught so long as they 
might go forth among these hopeless people and give them a fresh 
opportunity at life and its joys. The long line of emaciated, discouraged, 
and broken-hearted has had to be dealt with one at a time. And in order 
to meet this great accumulation of need the Near East has had to stir 
all sorts of folks in the United States to help in the enterprise. 

Maintaining seventy-three hospitals and clinics in the Near East 
means more than making a report to Congress. It means unending toil 
for doctors and nurses as they endeavor to repair bodies whose spirit 
has no great incentive to aid in the battle. And think of having to 
cure 60,000 children of favus, an infection of the scalp caused by filth 
and undernourishment! The shaving of the head, thereby giving the 
impression that Near East Relief orphans are bald-heads, is but the 
beginning of this cure. And malaria and trachoma also find an easy ~ 
start in these emaciated children. It means that more than 228,679 treat- 
ments a month are given in these hospitals and clinics. And anyone who 
has seen treatments given can readily compute the amount of time and 
labor expended in just one phase of this labor of love. 

Nearly 330,000 adults, mostly women, were saved last year. Yet the 
women care not so much to be saved themselves as to have their children 
given a chance ai life. Their hope is typified in an experiment recorded 
in a recent letter from a Near East Relief worker. She wrote: “I looked 
up from my desk and saw a woman standing at the door. Her eyes 
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glittering with fever, with sunken cheeks, she was clutching the side of 
the door to hold herself erect, and by one hand she had her little three- 
year-old—an adorable child. One of the interpreters was near the door, 
and interpreted what she said. She asked: ‘Is this the relief place?’ 
The interpreter said it was. She said, ‘There is a woman here?’ The 
interpreter said, ‘Yes.’ And then without a word, the woman dropped 
to the floor unconscious. She had held herself together until she had 
reached the relief place, where she knew her child would be cared for. 
Three days later she died—and yet she had reached the place of help.” 

These children are not only fed. They are also clothed and watched 
over with loving care. They are taught in the orphanage kindergartens. 
They are inspired with high ideals. They are taught some craft whereby 
they may be self-supporting when the days at the orphanage are over. 
Industrial training it is called. And how they enjoy it! The youthful 
blacksmith vies with the youthful carpenter, the tinsmith with the tailor 
and weaver. Laces and embroideries, rugs and pottery—the list runs on 
through agriculture, toy making, hospital training, shipbuilding, com- 
mercial training, apprentice work, bookbinding, printing, and carving. 

Why all this? Because Near East Relief, in its great emergency 
ministry, wishes every boy and girl to have a home and be self-supporting. 
And as rapidly as a child is fitted for the change and a home opens for 
it, the transfer from orphanage life to a normal part in the community 
is made. 

Fatherless, motherless, homeless and penniless they are, but Near 
East Relief sees in them potential leaders of a New Near East. And so 
these workers toil on with the 43,753 children in the fifty-three orphanage 
centers and the 9,986 outside the institutions. They would like to help 
the 95,000 other children, including 50,000 full and half orphans, still 
in the refugee camps in Greece and the 5,000 in Syria—and will do so 
as soon as funds permit. 

The Smyrna disaster added to the numbers of those who had to be 
cared for. And until peace shall have settled down over the earth and 
racial hatred and national aggrandizement disappear, the Near East Relief 
must do this task for humanity—in the very places where Christ and the 
apostles first taught that loving God implies loving one’s neighbor as 
oneself. 

Could the church as an institution have done all this alone? It is 
no discredit to the church to answer frankly, “No.” But the church has 
had a large part in the enterprise, for it has given trained workers of 
all sorts, it has given vast sums of money and it has kept alive in the 
minds of men and women, boys and girls the glorious reality of the prac- 
tical working of the Golden Rule. And the Near East Relief, as an or- 
ganization, has made it possible for the church to participate in a great 
Christ-like service which would have remained undone without an organ- 
ization of its character. 

When one reads of the action taken by the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church last May at Springfield, with reference 
to Near East Relief, there is pardonable pride in the fact that Mr. Charles 
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V. Vickrey, the General Secretary, and many of his associates, both in 
the Near East and here at home, are members of our own church. It 
makes us feel that “we are a part,” in greater measure than the money 
that we give. 

In presenting the resolution adopted by the General Conference, Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman, pastor of Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal! 
Church, New York city, voiced the feeling of most Methodists when he 
said, “Near East Relief is the lever by which American Christianity has 
helped to life a whole section of humanity. It has set a new pace by its 
genius of adaptability, by the wide extent of its operation, and by the 
statesmanship of its far-visioned policies. It would be base ingratitude 
on the part of the Methodist Episcopal Church to let such a trusty serv- 
ant go unthanked, and it would be criminally negligent to withdraw our 
interest at this time. For the sake of the representation of our church 
as a world-visioned denomination, for the sake of the sixty thousand 
orphaned children dependent upon this organization for absolute support, 
and for the sake of continuing one of the all too rare idealisms of 
America at this time, I ask its immediate adoption.” 

The resolution itself stated that the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church “repeats its recommendation of Near East Relief 
for its continued work in saving a generation of orphans and training 
them educationally, vocationally, and morally for self-support, character 
and future leadership.” It pointed out that it is valuable under inter- 
denominational cooperation in international reconstruction and in prac- 
tical missionary enterprise without sectarian propaganda. It lifted up 
the vision that showed that the saving of the remnants of ancient Chris- 
tian races and the establishing of contacts between Eastern and Western 
Christianity is helping to prepare for the evangelizing of neighboring re- 
ligious groups. 

But it went further than this. The resolution walked right into the 
arena of practical methods to make effective the cooperation which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is to give Near East Relief. “We approve,” 
it reads, “the continued cooperation of our pastors, Sunday-school super- 
intendents, editors and other officials with Near East Relief.” This 
means that the way is open for every pastor to present the story of Near 
East Relief and take an offering. It means that every Sunday-school 
superintendent is at liberty—nay, is encouraged—to tell his boys and 
girls about the orphans of Syria, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Persia and 
Russian Armenia and to take an offering for them. It means that while 
Near East Relief is not one of our disciplinary benevolences, we are to 
consider it as one of the regularly approved channels through which we 
are to help those in need. Moreover, the resolution adopted requested 
the appointment by the bishops of an advisory committee to advise with 
Near East Relief relative to its future work and with other committees 
appointed by other denominations. 

The work of the Kingdom can never be done by any one organization. 
The Church of Jesus Christ will continue to fire the minds and stir the 
hearts of men and women to Christ-like service beyond the bounds of its 
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own organized activities. And it will ever cooperate with them in the 
humanitarian tasks which they undertake. 

He who would appraise the work of the church must possess himself 
of the facts. For in more ways than the uninformed imagine, the Church 
of Jesus Christ is a co-worker in Kingdom tasks outside its own imme- 
diate supervision. 


New York City. 


Joun W. Mace. 





Race Prejudice. By Jean Finor. Pp. xvi+320. New York: E. P. Dutton 
&Co. $3. 


Race and Race Relations. By Roperr E. Speer. Pp. 434. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $3.50. 


At a time when such utterly unscientific books as Madison Grant's 
Passing of a Great Race, and Lothrop Stoddard’s Rising Tide of Color 
are best sellers, misleading public opinion and helping to arouse intoler- 
ance and race hatred, all thoughtful and educated people will give a glad 
welcome to such works as these, based both upon science and religion. 
“Of one blood”—that is the teaching both of anthropology and the Bible. 

M. Finot is a distinguished French philosopher, one of the founders 
of the Entente Cordiale between France and England, and a leading 
apostle in the present movement toward international and inter-racial 
friendship. He writes in a brilliant style, full of vigor and satirical 
humor which is not lost in this excellent translation. All the under- 
* pinning of the Nordic nonsense, started by Count Gobineau, carried on 
by Houston Chamberlain and a host of other racial errorists, is knocked 
out by a vast array of scientific and historical facts. 

He shows conclusively that the so-called inequalities of race are 
based on specialized cases which could be perfectly paralleled by inequal- 
ities in members of the same race. Without denying the significance of 
heredity, he proves that the milieu is a dominant factor in human evolu- 
tion. The age-long prejudices based upon a stupid theory of races were 
largely derived from myths and legends as to their origin. As a fact 
some of the superior nations are made up of an excessive mixture of 
races. The fantastic and ephemeral doctrines of the preachers of racial 
superiority are shown to have little foundation in reality. Neither the 
distinctions between dolichocephaly and brachycephaly, nor imaginary 
sketches of racial psychology can stand the results of actual scientific 
analysis. M. Finot crowns his book with a noble and conclusive argu- 
ment against the theory of Negro inferiority and shows that the black 
man by his marvellous progress under a proper milieu of climate, culture, 
and Christian brotherhood is coming to stand side by side with all other 
races. 

Robert Speer, a man of abundant knowledge and rich culture, is 
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more than that, he is a true prophet with spiritual vision. His book is 
both scientific and Scriptural. It has, therefore, not orly a high value 
as a sociological study, but it is also a source book for missionary edu- 
cation. Thorough discussions are given of the origin and nature of race, 
of the idea of race superiority and of race distinction, its aspects as to 
color, climate, nationality and language, social ideals and religion. In 
one important respect he goes beyond M. Finot and discusses the various 
proposed solutions of the race problem, such as segregation, subjugation, 
eugenics, amalgamation, etc., and demonstrates the effectiveness of Chris- 
tian trusteeship and the sure victory of the Christian spirit and ideals. 
Perhaps the most absorbingly interesting chapter in this book is that 
written by a great Hindu statesman, Sir Narayan Chendavarkar of Bom- 
bay. A man who could write such a chapter proves himself the equal 
of us al] and morally superior to such an Imperial Wizard as the one 
who said in an address April 30, 1923: “It was God's act to make the 
white race superior to all others. By some scheme of Providence the 
Negro was created a serf.” Indeed, it may have been some secret jealousy 
of Japanese superiority that inserted that exclusive clause in our immi- 
gration laws! 

If there has been a “Passing of a Great Race,” it has been because 
of some decadent element in that race itself which doomed it to decay. 
But purity of blood is only a myth and the nightmare of races will 
certainly soon be dissipated in this cosmopolite age. Even nationalism 
has largely achieved its needed aims and the kingdom of God will ere 
long include all peoples, tribes and tongues. No preacher or layman 
who has to face these problems should fail to secure and absorb the 
science and spirit of these two noble volumes. 


The Bible: Story and Content. By CaLvin Weiss Laurer. Pp. 304. 
New York: Abingdon Press. 


Tuts volume by a Presbyterian Sunday-school official, and author of 
The Incomparable Christ, is in its particular field without a rival in 
American religious literature. Its style is so simple and clear, yet deep, 
its tone so reverent, its scholarship so exact yet unobtrusive, its unfold- 
ing of the world’s Saviour so winsome and soundly evangelical that it 
will not only be an introduction to the content, the Christ, and the 
career of the Scriptures, but it will precipitate acquaintance, form com- 
radeship, indeed it will entice the reader, win his friendship, thrill him, 
secure his devoted curiosity, hunger, and love that will inevitably lead 
him to the Bible, just as it is in the good old King James Version. I 
contend that it will hold its own as a book which boys and girls will read; 
for as an approach to the Bible, the story of the sixty-four books with 
its heroes and their messages, the drama of the Messiah, the romance 
of the manuscripts, and the role of the incomparable Book of to-day, it 
is compelling. 

So much do I trust this book, both as a story and a text, carefully 
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illustrated and with the quotations of the jewels of the Scripture in bold 
type, that I recently told one of our great missionary bishops that he 
should have it translated at once as a reading and study book for his 


le, both young and old. 
peop young Harry Wess FARRIncrTon. 


Interlaken, N. J. 


The Necessary Existence of God. By Wiu1am HonyMaNn GILLESPIE, 
F.R.G.S., etc. Arranged by James Urqunart, F.S.A. (Scot.). With 
a supplementary chapter on “Modern Theories of Space,” by Professor 
H. R. MacxintosH. Pp. 716. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $3. 


One would like to believe that the day may again come when argu- 
ments of the sort presented in this book will once more appeal to the 
human mind. But it is safe to say that they will have little attraction 
for the present generation. Nothing could more effectively show the 
changes which have taken place in the thinking of men on the theistic 
question than a comparison of this book from a former generation with 
a recent book of the character of, say, Sorley’s Moral Values and the Idea 
of God, where the argument is so entirely different, or of Alexander's 
Space, Time, and Deity, where the space and time concepts of which Gil- 
lespie himself makes so much are used to support conclusions concerning 
Deity that he would regard as destructive. The modern man appears to 
be far less interested in the question of whether or not there be a God 
than he is in the question of what might be the character of that God 
whose existence he is inclined to take more or less for granted. Our im- 
mediate danger is probably less an intellectual denial of God than a 
practical denial of him. It is possible that there are far more serious 
moral dangers than the atheism, often terribly sincere, of the generation 
for which Gillespie wrote. 

Gillespie was a Scotsman with the metaphysical passion of his race, 
who during the middle decades of the last century wrote extensively and 
acceptably on philosophical theism, and always from the a priori point of 
view. He had an almost uncanny confidence in the reliability of his 
chosen method of argument, and in his conviction that it issued in an 
“irrefragable demonstration.” He feared no opponent, living or dead, 
and on occasion crossed swords with famous atheists in public debate. 
The present volume, arranged by Urquhart on the basis of the fourth 
edition as that was revised and enlarged by Gillespie himself, “contains 
the choicest writings of Gillespie that reveal the result of his profound 
researches to prove scientifically that God is” (p. 17 of Introduction). In 
the view of Urquhart, “the key to Gillespie’s teaching is found in his 
resolute and persistent undertaking to give, once and for all, a detailed 
and convincing answer to atheism. His sole object in life was to prove 
clearly that God is. That end he approached by various avenues of 
thought. In arguing for the necessary existence of Deity, in expounding 
his being and attributes, in defending the evangelists against the insidious 
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attacks of Strauss, in confuting Bradlaugh in his attack on theism, and 
in presenting a solution for the origin of evil, he wrote to convince the 
skeptic, to pull down the strongholds of infidelity, to warn and awaken 
the thoughtless, and to strengthen the faith of the believer” (p. 55). 

The general thesis of the book is as follows: Consciousness bears 
irrefutable testimony as to the reality of space and time. They exist 
externally to us, and they exist necessarily. They are susceptible neither 
of being divided nor of being moved. They are therefore infinite and 
eternal. But two infinities, two indivisibles, two eternals, cannot be held 
to exist in their own right without a contradiction. What is required is 
a substratum of substance or being of which we can affirm at one and the 
same time that it exists everywhere (the space aspect) and that it exists 
always (the duration aspect). This substratum cannot be the material 
universe, because the material universe is divisible, and what is divisible 
cannot be infinite. The required substratum can therefore be only a 
being that never began to be, to whose being we can assert absolute unity 
and absolute simplicity and hence the absence of all contradiction. Such 
a being is none other than God, who exists because he exists, and upon 
whom therefore all other existence of necessity depends. By similar 
reasoning, it is deduced that such a God must be also omniscient and 
omnipotent, perfect in freedom, perfect in blessedness, and perfect in 
goodness. The thesis is substantially that of Bishop Butler: “Did it 
plainly appear that space and duration were properties of a substance 
we should have an easy way with the atheists, for it would at once prove 
demonstrably an eternal, necessary, self-existent being, that there is but 
one such, and that he is needful in order to the existence of all other 
things.” 

To the defense of his thesis, Gillespie brings a marked dialectical 
ability, and a considerable acquaintance with the theistic philosophy of 
the period since Descartes. He criticizes the usual a posteriori arguments 
for God on the ground that all they can yield is the probability of his 
existence, whereas what is desired is a demonstration that he exists 
necessarily, and such demonstration calls for the a priori method. At 
the same time he admits that the a priori method may be so employed 
as not to be conclusive, and he points out what he regards as the defects 
in the theistic arguments of John Locke, Samuel Clarke, Bishop Hugh 
Hamilton, and others. On occasion, there is a piquant note in the style 
for which the reader is not ungrateful. For example, referring to Richard 
Jack’s attempt to work out a mathematical demonstration of God, Gil- 
lespie thus delivers himself: “A gentleman [the ‘Antitheos’ who was one 
of Gillespie’s most able opponents], who will hereafter figure very prom- 
inently before my readers, has laid Mr. Richard Jack upon his back so 
artistically and so unquestionably that nothing remains to be done by 
my hand” (p. 167). But while our valiant disputant is glad to use 
“Antitheos” in the refutation of Richard Jack, he devotes a great deal 
of his own book to a critical examination of “Antitheos’s” attempt to 
refute the a priori argument. “Antitheos” was the pen-name of the an- 
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tagonist for whom Gillespie confessed he had most respect, but about 
whom little seems to be known beyond the fact that his actual name was 
George Simpson and that he was a member of a Glasgow Society of 
Atheists, “The Zetetic Society,” under whose auspices his Refutation of 
the Argument a Priori was published in 1838. 

Gillespie appears to feel that the Achilles’ heel of his argument is 
in his use of the concept “space.” He therefore enters upon a long di- 
gression in which he considers the theories of space which have obtained 
with various modern philosophers. His conclusion, however, is that it 
is the space-concept itself that is significant, and not any particular 
theory as to how it may be constituted. He claims that for “space” one 
may substitute “magnitude, or immensity, or simply extension” without 
in anywise affecting his argument that it is impossible not to think of 
space and duration as existing and as existing necessarily, in which case 
they must be further conceived as the properties of a being itself neces- 
sary and therefore self-existent, infinite, and eternal, and the cause of 
all other things. For all this, Gillespie's own conception of space is the 
somewhat naive conception that usually goes with the realistic position 
that he occupies. He does not seem to see that the idealistic conception, 
which he criticizes vigorously, lends itself much more effectively to an 
a priori metaphysic, and is, indeed, the conception to which apriorism 
can lay the most valid claim. 

It is too much to expect that in these hectic days Gillespie’s book 
will be as widely read as it was in the author’s lifetime. An age which 
has distilled its ruling passion into the classic exhortation, “Make it 
snappy!” is hardly likely to suppose that there is any new sensation for 
it in the pages of a book whose very title is an unpleasant reminder of 
an enduring reality, substantial, unhurrying, inevitable. But for the 
few who can still believe that “the soul and God stand sure,” there will 
continue to be something of value in these leisurely pages. There is 
about them the quaint old-world flavor of scholastic disputation. In the 
eyes of many, this may be small praise indeed, but it is no bad thing for 
us to take the time to make our acquaintance with a man who, not 
through some vague subjective “experience” but through a robust con- 
fidence in the worth of his own reason and in the intellectual integrity 
of the ordained universe came to the place where he was “very sure 


of God.” 
Epwin LEwIis. 


Drew Theological Seminary. 


George Whitefield: Prophet-Preacher. By Epwarp S. Ninpe. Pp. 222. 
New York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. $1.50 net. 


Puiiturs Brooks said, “Some men are unsuited for biography.” For 
example, the poet’s life is in his poems. Similarly the evangelist lives 
in other lives rather than in books. But a cosmopolitan character like 
George Whitefield merits the immortality of the printed page also. Dr. 
Edward S. Ninde has accepted the privileged task of restoring for such 
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a time as this the life-likeness of that extraordinary prophet and preacher 
of the eighteenth century. 

Whittier said of Whitefield, “He was a John th. Baptist, crying, 
Repent! Repent!” He certainly was the forerunner of a more abundant 
life, both for Old as well as New England. A less enlightened age would 
have canonized him. But it is not the miracles he wrought as much 
as the miracle he was that should be passed along, and this Dr. Ninde 
has done as he retells the familiar legend in his own fascinating manner. 

Born in an inn, like that other caravansary in which there was 
no room for Jesus, George Whitefield grew up a fatherless boy in an 
atmosphere of drunken brawls, “depraved from birth,” as he self-con- 
fessed. The times were unpropitious, sin was rampant, atheism deep- 
ening, while both prince and peasant were forsaking God. Yet out of 
the wickedness of that age, Whitefield arose a “saint in Cesar’s house- 
hold.” With the deftness of an artist, Dr. Ninde has grouped the 
colorful facts from birth to rebirth, from tavern to Oxford, from the 
Holy Club to the wide, wide world, magnifying the Divine Grace that 
could rescue such a man and change the bent of his life. Verily there 
is the romance of preaching. 

This book contains rare illustrations which flood the scenes of the 
story with additional light; and more, is well worth while for the aptly 
quoted forewords of each chapter, culled from the lifetime corres- 
pondence of the great preacher. A man’s letters are often more self- 
revealing than his. speech. The author gives us a new view of this 
wonderful man in thus gleaning from more than a thousand letters 
bearing his signature. 

Whitefield’s ministry to childhood was as remarkable as his appeal 
to “big sinners,” as Horace Mann called them. Everywhere he attracted 
and won the confidence and love of the little ones. Only a Christlike 
character could have drawn boys and girls to the Cross and Church as 
he did. Many of his child converts became ministers. His dramatic 
gifts, his impassioned oratory, his blood earnestness, his compelling 
voice, and above all, his spiritual contact with the ever present Christ, 
made him the outstanding prophet of the eighteenth century to lead the 
straying multitudes back to God. He added another chapter to the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

His mission to this country was of incalculable value to the colonies. 
Where Wesley failed Whitefield succeeded. From Maine to Georgia he 
itinerates, preaching, “Ye must be born again!” The American church 
still senses the new impulse he imparted, and time has failed to obliterate 
the line he drew between the two types of the old faith. 

Thus the story of George Whitefield, even though a twice-told tale, 
is a most opportune book. Again the times are out of joint and unrest 
is everywhere apparent. Multitudes are still going blind to the things 
that belong to their peace. Whence shall we look for a righted world? 
Now as then the preacher must be the herald of the new day. Dr. 
Ninde fittingly says, “Given the same prophetic vision with the same 
glad obedience to that vision, the same extraordinary qualities and gifts 
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of heart, mind and body, the same world of sin and sorrow, only im- 
mensély bigger and more conscious of its need—may we not suppose 
that God would make as large use of his servant in these days as nearly 
two hundred years ago? At all events we wish Whitefield were here: 
we would like to see what would happen.” 

If ministers everywhere were to read this book, the fires of God 
would rekindle on altars long since cold and a new note would be 
sounded from many pulpits. After carefully perusing these pages, George 
Whitefield stands before you a living, acting person. And the longer 
you look at him the more clearly you see the Christ who made him 
what he was. No shelf of sacred biography should be without this 
charmingly written volume. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. J. M. THosurn. 


The Curriculum of Religious Education. By Grorce Hersert Betts. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. Price, $3. 


Tuts is the most important and satisfactory book on the work of the 
Sunday school. The historical survey shows the encouraging progress 
made in the development of ideas and policies and the ways in which 
the Sunday school has met or failed to meet the problems. With this 
background Professor Betts then deals with the theory and principles 
underlying the curriculum offered, in view of the demands and needs 
of the individual, of society and of the Church. The chapter on “A 
Summary of Principles” clearly proves that in Professor Betts we have 
an interpreter who combines scientific method with a sympathetic under- 
standing of what is actually required. He writes not as a doctrinaire, 
but as a leader in close touch with life. He furthermore has a discerning 
sense of values, as evidenced in the critical estimates of the several 
curricula adopted by the Sunday schools of Protestantism. He is too 
wise a teacher to ignore the difficulties in making desirable changes, but 
he writes as an advocate pleading a cause. He marshals his facts 
and arguments with rare skill and then draws his conclusions with 
such persuasiveness as to carry the most skeptical with him. 

Great advances have been made in the program and objectives of 
the Sunday school. The zealous disinterestedness of workers in this 
strategic field is all to the good. But the time has come for a re-formation 
of motives, methods and materials if the Sunday school is to prosecute 
its work and become the chief agency of the church in fulfilling its 
primary function in the world. This book merits the most careful study 
of preachers, teachers and other leaders of the church. Its challenge 
must and will be met. 


The Idea of the Holy. An Inquiry into the Non-Rational Factor in the 
Idea of the Divine and Its Relation to the Rational. By Rupo.tr Orro. 
Translated by Joun W. Harvey. New York: Oxford University Press. 
Price, $3. 


One of the pressing needs in Protestantism is to stiffen the conception 
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of God. The tendency to humanize religion has stressed the comforting 
truth of a God near at hand, whose grace and sympathy are an asset for 
the development of character. The loftiest Christian claim, “God is love,” 
is the supreme message of the Evangel. It has given distinction to 
Christianity as the religion of redemption in the highest and deepest 
sense. In comparison with it all the ethnic faiths have radical short- 
comings. Their sharp dualistic antithesis of the state of liberation and 
of bondage advertises their inability to impart liberation and to remove 
bondage. Their votaries thus travel in a circle of spiritual futility and 
ethical insufficiency. 

The fact that Christianity is conspicuously redemptive implies that 
we should also stress the truths of the holiness and justice of God. 
Sin is a violation of the sense of right. The presence of evil cannot 
be ignored by the naive optimism of current cults, which has infected 
the thought of the church. The idea of holiness is the innermost essence 
of Christianity, and the Cross is the symbol of its dynamic energy in 
overcoming sin and establishing righteousness. 

We need then to stress the whole truth of God concerning his mercy 
and majesty, his grace and holiness, his sympathy and justice, his acces- 
sibility and sublimity. The qualities in the divine character that fas- 
cinate by their alluring and comforting attractiveness, and those quali- 
ties that almost repel by their awe-inspiring appeal must both be con- 
sidered. This is the paradox of Christianity, which offers communion 
with a Being whom we know as our Father, but whose judgments are 
inscrutable and his methods mysterious. (Rom. 11. 33.) 

Professor Otto is concerned with what might be called the unat- 
tractive aspect of God, so regarded by an age that is more sentimental 
than ethical. His book is remarkable alike for the terminology used 
and the thought expounded. He maintains that there is an element 
in religion which is more than rational. He calls it the non-rational, 
and it is to be acquired by intuitive apprehension rather than by intel- 
lectual processes. This ineffable and solemnizing factor is most real, 
and to express its full significance he has coined the word “Numinous,” 
from the Latin numen, which means divine majesty and power. The 
phrase, “the Holy One of Israel”; the confession of Isaiah, “I am a man 
of unclean lips and dwell among a people of unclean lips”; the acknow!- 
edgment of Abraham that he was but dust and ashes in the presence 
of the Lord, illustrate the Numinous in the Old Testament. The prayer, 
“Hallowed be thy Name,” and such declarations as “It is a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God,” and, “the peace of God that 
passeth all understanding,” convey the idea of its presence in the 
New Testament. There are two thought-provoking chapters on this 
subject, that should be carefully studied. 

Dr. Otto shows the progress made in moralizing and humanizing the 
idea of God until it reached fullness of expression in Jesus Christ, in 
whom the rational and the non-rational harmoniously blended. What 
he refers to as “divination” is the inner witness of the Spirit, whereby 
we cognize and recognize the Holy in its appearances and activities 
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(page 148). There are three grades of this experience. The first is that 
of receptivity; the second, that of the prophet who hears the “voice 
within” and speaks with creative power; the third is the highest stage 
of revelation seen in Jesus Christ, who was more than Prophet, even 
the Son of God, in whom is found the Spirit in all its plenitude and 
holiness in its completeness” (page 182). The irresistible impression 
made by Him upon his disciples is well described, and the argument is 
convincing that a similar impression should be ours, even on a larger 
scale, because of our more comprehensive view of the life, work and 
achievement of Christ (page 174). 

This book furnishes one of the strongest appeals for the depth and 
fullness of religious experience through Christ. Dr. Otto well says that 
“religion is not in vassalage either to morality or teleology and does 
not draw its life from postulates; its non-relational content has, no less 
than its rational, its own independent roots in the hidden depths of 
the spirit itself” (page 140). It is this living experience, moreover, that 
guards religion from passing into rationalism which has always failed 
to understand sin, and from sinking into fanaticism which is a form 
of superficial sentimentalism. 

This book strikingly recalls The Communion of the Christian with 
God, by Herrmann, whom Otto succeeded as professor of theology in 
the University of Marburg. Unlike his predecessor, Otto takes full note 
of the non-Christian religions and his comparison regards Christianity 
as par excellence the religion of redemption. His book is in many 
respects superior to Herrmann’s volume, which nevertheless has quali- 
ties of enduring value. 

Otto’s book is not easy to read, but its thought is fertilizing and 
an earnest study of it is bound to react stimulatingly on the pulpit. It 
will help us to recover the virile and vigorous aspects of the gospel, 
to give dignity and adequacy to worship, to purify and deepen our 
sense of God, to quicken our search for and our increasing possession 
of the genuine inwardness of religion, to realize that before God the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ we do not bow in cringing fear, 
but in filial awe of his holiness and majesty. Above all we will learn 
that we are to seek God for his own sake, and glorify Him for whose 
pleasure in the fullness of fellowship all things are and were created. 

Oscar. L. Joserx. 


MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHY 

William Carey. By S. Pearce Carey. Pp. 428. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $3.50. 

Alerander Duff. By Wriiu1am Paton. Pp. 240. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $1.50. 

Henry Martyn. By Constance E. Papwick. Pp. 304. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

Francois foillard. By Epwarp Suriuito. Pp. 235. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $1.50. 
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Khama. The Great African Chief. By J. C. Harris. Pp. 112. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.25. 


A Galilee Doctor. A Sketch of the Career of Dr. D. W. Torrance of 
Tiberias. By W. P. Livineastone. Pp. 283. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $2. 

Shelton of Tibet. By Fiona Beat SHELTON. Pp. 319. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $2. 


THE greatest argument for missionary work is furnished by mission- 
aries, whose character has invariably risen to high Christian dimensions. 
Their lives are a perpetual challenge to the church to go forward with 
them in redeeming the waste places of the earth by the gospel that 
boldly reckons with every conceivable interest for human betterment. 
In comparison with this ringing summons, how jejune is the plea of 
anemic Christians who declare that the religions of Orientals are the 
best for them, when as a matter of fact their faiths are shattered and 
the foundations of their hopes are crumbling into dust. This is not the 
assertion of dogma but the conclusion of experience. Nowhere is it 
more substantially found than in missionary biography, which is the 
best kind of reading to quicken our faith and deepen our enthusiasm for 
Christianity and the church. 

What a golden page of conquest is reopened in the new life of Wil- 
liam Carey! The story of this pioneer has been repeatedly told but all 
previous biographies are superseded by this intensely readable volume. 
We lament the lethargy of the church and its mood to drift along with 
evasive excuses, But the situation is mild as compared with the spiritual 
inertia against which Carey wrestled. His indomitable will turned the 
tide from opposition to support. This man of the world-mind finally 
went to India to engage in the work of evangelization and civilization, 
to initiate social and industrial reforms, to make contributions to phil- 
ology and translate the Scriptures. During forty years of incessant 
labor he became in a profound sense one of the Christian statesmen of 
the British Empire. This volume by his great-grandson furnishes much 
new material. It also throws light on conditions in India, which modern 
students, including the natives with their slogan of swaraj, or self- 
government, should carefully heed. Above all it gives a new setting to 
the missionary enterprise as the supremest concern of the church. 

Another name honorably associated with India is that of Alexander 
Duff. The present life is in smaller compass than that by George Smith, 
but it covers the ground thoroughly and bears on modern needs, It 
shows how Duff adapted his methods with unique courage and insight 
and it suggests how the missionary of to-day is to approach his problems, 
especially in the sphere of education in the changed conditions of a 
growing native leadership within and without the church. The success 
of Duff’s creative personality is an inspiration to carry on policies in- 
spired by the permanent purpose to present the claims of Christ and to 
extend his influence. 

This new portrayal of Henry Martyn is welcome. It is with a thrill 
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we read again the story of the Senior Wrangler of Cambridge University 
turning away from preparation for the law and obeying the missionary 
call. His stay in the Easf was very brief, for he died at the age of thirty- 
one years, but recall how he prepared a Hindustani translation of the 
Scriptures, and Persian and Arabic versions of the New Testament. 
The fragrance of this Christo-centric life is wafted down the years and 
his name is one of the most cherished in all missionary annals. This 
new biography is an inspiring testimony to the undying love for our 
Lord, 

The name of Francois Coillard is not well known. He was an ener- 
getic and alert missionary of the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society, 
and his career deserves to rank by the side of Livingstone and Moffatt. 
His struggles were great and his success was small but his influence was 
far-reaching. The description of one of his few converts, Nathaniel 
Makatoka, alone gives distinction to Coillard’s ministry, but there was 
much more in it, as this picturesque biography brings out. 

Nowhere is the romance of missions better illustrated than in the 
life of Khama, son of a sorcerer and murderer. He first heard the gospel 
from an unknown trader and later from Livingstone and Moffatt. He 
succeeded his father, Sekhome, as King of Bechuanaland and ruled ac- 
cording to the standards of Christianity. He was one of the first pro- 
hibitionists. White traders who violated the law were driven out of his 
country with the words: “I am trying to lead my people according to the 
Word of God, which we have received from you white people, and you 
show us an example of wickedness.” He waged war against many pagan 
abuses and died in 1922 at the age of ninety years. The life of this 
Christian gentleman is a notable witness to the power of the gospel over 
heredity and environment. 

Mr. W. P. Livingstone has written three fine biographies of Mary 
Slessor, Christiana Forsyth and Robert Laws, missionaries in Africa. This 
life of Doctor Torrance vividly appeals to the imagination, as one thinks 
of his ministry of thirty-nine years as physician and missionary on the 
shores of the Lake of Galilee. The graphic descriptions of Jews, Mos- 
lems and members of the Eastern Church, and of the volcanic social, 
political and religious conditions in Palestine before and since the war, 
present a situation in missionary work almost unparalleled as to its 
difficulties and opportunities for the future of Christianity in the Holy 
Land and the Near East. 

The murder of Doctor Shelton by Tibetan bandits on February 17, 
1922, was one of the tragedies in missionary history. The dynamic ideal- 
ism of this adventurous missionary had opened Tibet with his scalpel, 
but he failed to enter the forbidden city of Lhasa, and when he fell his 
wife was in Calcutta seeing three Tibetan translations through the press. 
The heroic career of this American missionary is not without compen- 
sations. The life written by his wife in the midst of deep sorrow should 
stimulate interest in this superb venture of faith to make Christ known 
to all the world. 

Oscaz L. Joseru. 
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Religious Certitude in An Age of Science. By CHARLES ALLEN DINsMonr. 
Pp. 102. University of South Carolina Press. 


TueseE three lectures by the Professor of Spiritual Interpretation of 
Literature at Yale are worthy of the foundation upon which they were 
delivered, which has given the world such utterances as Conklin’s The 
Direction of Human Evolution. The influence of science on modern re- 
ligious thought, the nature and truth of religion, and what we know 
and what we believe, are the themes dealt with here. He shows that 
the “conflict” between science and religion originates in the nature of 
man. With all its limitations, science has influenced religious thought 
for the better. This it has done in two ways. First “the spirit of science 
working upon the documents of our faith has given us a new Bible.” 
Second, the scientific method has been introduced into theology. As for 
the nature of religion, “the chief purpose of religion is to give liberty.” 
One seeking to cooperate with the power making for righteousness will 
discover the truth because “the latent energies of his nature” are thus 
released. The universe is on the side of the moral ideal. It is not in- 
different. “The Supreme Power is one with the Supreme Worth.” Science 
has no right to monopolize the word “know.” Religion has the right 
to use it. The difference is not between knowledge and faith, “but be- 
tween different kinds of knowledge, each resting on faith.” While we do 
not know all about God, we “know God to the extent that he comes into 
human experience.” Science therefore does not have knowledge and 
religion—simply faith. Indeed, in not a few ways “religious knowledge 
is superior to scientific.” This is a great little book, in exquisite literary 
style, with reverence, reason and righteousness splendidly combined. 

Port Jervis, N. Y. oom MM. Vensrmee. 


The Pharisees. By R. Travers Heryvorp. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 

Tuts is an unfortunate book. Not uninteresting, mark you, but un- 
fortunate. The style is delightful. Here is one author who can write 
interestingly even about Hebrew! The reading of this book is likely to 
beget a tinge of regret in any who, upon graduating from the Hebrew 
courses, put away all books appertaining thereunto in some secluded nook 
of their libraries, pronouncing upon them the while Browning’s valedic- 
tory: “Dry-rot at ease till the judgment day!” Mr. Herford marshals 
words with nimble skill. Moreover, he occupies himself with a theme 
full worthy of treatment. The Pharisees have probably been pilloried 
overmuch. Those of their number encountered by Jesus may have been 
the more deadly of the species. At any rate, in this day of grace, we 
cherish anyone who comes to the rescue of the under dog. The brother 
who asserts that Judas was not such a bad sort, or that Thomas was not 
really a doubter, may count on a round of applause. If, therefore, this 
writer arose to speak a good word for the Pharisee, who among us would 
begrudge him his meed of praise? Conceivably, he might send some of 
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us scurrying to correct those sermons in which we put the Pharisee to 
good use by making him appear to bad advantage. Had this writer the 
sense of humor he so sorely needs, he would have informed us where 
next to turn for the typical hypocrite, if we may no longer avail ourselves 
of the handy Pharisee. To leave unbridged the chasm between the his- 
torical Pharisee and the oratorical one is to labor to small purpose. Until 
he provides us with a substitutionary theory of the Pharisee, we will have 
none of bis! 

This book suffers from divers diseases. The author of it essays to 
give “the meaning of Pharisaism as a factor in the religious development 
of the human race.” He presents alluringly the fact that one must under- 
stand the Torah as it is in the Hallachah before one can arrive at an 
adequate understanding of it. This point aside, the book resembles “the 
wonderful one-hoss shay” in that it breaks down in so many places at 
the same time. This, for several reasons. Not the least of these is that 
the writer is overwhelmed with the immensity of his discoveries. This 
is always bad for an author and generally fatal to a book. He puts “with 
the surprised air of a conjurer” the same statements made without ado 
in the theological school where the reviewer studied ten long years ago. 
But then, maybe Mr. Herford never heard a Rogers or Buttz or Thompson 
or Fleming. He does not know what he missed! But the reader will! 
There is little that is novel in the book. What little there is may be 
found in his interpretation of certain passages. Here is a new departure 
in exegesis. Only, we fear it is a departure from the truth. 

To the lack of a sense of humor (and in how fertile a field for it does 
this writer move!) add the lack of a sense of humility, and pile on top 
of all that the lack of a sense of proportion, and you have some idea of 
what ails the book. We could almost forgive him for the blunder of 
using the word Christianity when he speaks of Christendom, but this is 
so common a sin that one is inured to it. What goes harder is that, all 
the while that this brother protests as unfair the judging of Pharisees 
in the light of Christ, he is himself judging Christ in the light of the 
Pharisees. A man who can talk in one and the same breath of Pharisaism 
and Christianity simply overdoes things. He is mixed on the sequential 
and blind to the consequential. All of which may be accounted for by the 
fact that this writer does not know, or does not know how to use, psy- 
chology. Berguer, in his recent study of various aspects of the life of 
our Lord, gets to the heart of the matter when he says that there is no 
hope of interpreting Jesus aright except by the aid of psychology. Well, 
if Mr. Herford ever came within hailing distance of psychology, he 
obscures that fact as adroitly as it has ever been ours to note. Fancy a 
man conversant with the psychology of indignation writing the first part 
of page 211! The slip of mind by which he seems constantly to think 
of Christians at their worst and Pharisees at their best, is revealing; 
likewise, pathetic. In his haste to show that the Pharisees were not the 
bad, bold men Jesus thought they were, he has no eye for the fact that 
“by their fruits ye shall know them.” Let him furnish one real, clear- 
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cut contribution of Pharisaism to the race and not the lean, strained, 
meager “fruits” he quotes, which to us appear “nothing but leaves.” 

With all its ardor this book fails to us to refute items such as the 
following: That the Pharisees lived by prohibitions, while Jesus lived 
by affirmations; that they asserted the supremacy of laws, while Jesus 
contended for the supremacy of love; that Pharisaism could not learn 
to change, while Christianity learns by change; that Pharisaism con- 
ceived of itself as final and still does, if one may believe the author, who 
speaks of its “imperishable treasure, kept safe through the ages,” while 
Christianity is final for the evident reason that it is not final; that 
Pharisaism could continue in the world, but only Christianity could 
convince the world, and that the advance of the Jew in the conception 
of his religion has been made, not by Pharisaism, but by the influence of 
Christianity upon it. We may further say that the veiled attack upon 
the Jesus of the evangelicals is just another addition to that museum 
full of attacks which Jesus has withstood without scar or blemish 
through the centuries. The only ones who will get aid and comfort 
from this book are people whose minds are so liberal that they can give 
away, without compunctions of conscience, the credit belonging of right 
to Christianity, and Jews who hunt high and low for what the Freudians 
call compensatory mechanisms. 


Port Jervis, N. Y. 


JouN M. VERSTEEG. 


The Modern Use of the Bible: Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching at 
Yale, 1924. By Harry Emerson Fospick. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 


To review a book of Doctor Fosdick’s is a high privilege, also a serious 
responsibility. The privilege is, coming in close contact with a mind so 
keen, so marvelously stored, so versatile, so daringly independent; the 
responsibility is, how far the reviewer can go with Doctor Fosdick in 
accepting his teachings and to what extent may those teachings be safely 
commended. 

It is needless to say that these lectures are brilliant, eloquent, schol- 
arly, at times thrilling and inspiring, and fully sustain Doctor Fosdick’s 
richly and deservedly earned reputation as a preacher of supreme ability. 
It is not, however, needless to say, that in some of these lectures, Doctor 
Fosdick not only approaches, but actually crosses the line of extreme ra- 
tionalism, doing it, though, under the guise of what the modern man is 
supposed to think and say. This is not fair. It is a form of ventrilo- 
quism. The modern man may not, after all, be such a skeptic as Doctor 
Fosdick imagines. He may not feel that miracles are either improbable 
or historically unreliable; and it is possible that in these hard, barren, 
materialistic days, he would not be averse to a return of something super- 
natural, an escape from the deadly monotony of law, “without variable 
ness, neither shadow of turning.” 

It is a pity, after saying, and speaking for himself, “Certainly, I find 
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some of the miracle-narratives of Scripture historically incredible,” that 
Doctor Fosdick did not mention such miracles as could be accepted with- 
out question. He goes on: “Others puzzle me, I am not sure about them. 
What does the story of the miraculous draft of fishes mean? . . . Or what 
shall we say about the physical aspect of the resurrection of Christ? .. . 
eating fish after his resurrection, passing through closed doors, and 
offering his hands and feet to the inquiring touch of Thomas?” In this 
case it is not Thomas who is the doubter, it is Doctor Fosdick. It may 
seem liberai to obliterate creed, to toss miracles aside, to reduce religion 
to the level of an exact science, and declare ourselves free from the tra- 
ditions of antiquity, but after all is there not a more excellent way? 

Much in the same fashion as miracles are treated, so Angelic Minis- 
try and Demonology are disposed of: “Gabriel has no real place in our 
explanation of events.” Compare this with the first chapter of Saint 
Luke’s Gospel. “Devils may exist but their functions are gone.” This is 
not the teaching of Saint Paul, or the other apostles. 

The lectures on “Jesus the Messiah” and “Jesus the Son of God” 
are worthy of Doctor Fosdick, even at his best. A higher estimate could 


not be given. 
. J. Wrestey JOHNSTON. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
e 


Bare Souls. By Gama.ieL Braprorp. Pp. xv+340. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $3.50. 


Is it decent to strip the soul any more than the body of a man? Yet 
the masters of literature and life cannot wholly disguise their inner be- 
ing. And such masters of psychography as Mr. Bradford are able to make 
transparent their books, letters and autobiographies, so that we can be- 
hold their souls, even as they often leak through features and actions. 
Long before Lytton Strachey began his picturing of souls in his Eminent 
Victorians, Gamaliel Bradford had painted psychological portraits of 
many Americans. 

Now he takes us abroad to England and France and lets us see inside 
the personalities of Voltaire, Gray, Walpole, Cowper, Lamb, Keats, Flau- 
bert and Fitzgerald. It is only fair to say that, while he reveals both vir- 
tues and faults, the latter are portrayed in a most forgiving spirit. None 
of us are flawless and “the evil that men do lives after them,” but why 
should epitaphs and elegies express praise alone? Would not a franker 
revelation of moral and mental imperfections help to clean up life. 

Most pathetic, perhaps, is the portrayed soul of William Cowper, 
that heavenly soul that always thought himself in hell. It is wretched 
that earnest evangelical religion has been so poisoned by predestinarian- 
ism. Every dejected, melancholy soul that imagines that he has com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin against the Holy Ghost ought to have such a 
Christ-like God in his theolegy that he would know that his very sense 
of sin is a source of pardon. It was too bad that that friend of Cowper, 
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the gospcl preacher John Newton, did not have a doctrine big and broad 
enough to keep that lovely soul from ever living in a brimstone 
atmosphere. 

Mr. Bradford is quite fair to Voltaire, as too many of us are not. 
Voltaire had great qualities and a marvelously vital energy. He fought 
religion because the Jesuit sort he faced was really devilish. He was too 
much of a mocker but was not wholly to blame for it himself. And there 
were in him other unpardonable faults. Probably, however, he did not 
cause more infidelity than those so-called Christians who utterly pervert 
piety by their bigotry. 

The other essays in this book have a value not less than those on 
Voltaire and Cowper. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Autobiography of Mary Jane. By Mary Jane (Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, Boston, $2). To be a preacher’s wife has hardships, 
involves self-denial, but it also has its triumphs. So discovered a rather 
self-centered and socially ambitious girl. Her story perhaps does not 
match in literary value Corra Harris’ Circuit Rider’s Wife, but it is both 
amusing and pathetic. Ludicrous and serious experiences come together 
in her constant growth of character. 

Quo Vadis. By Henry Srenkrewrcz (Crowell, $3, net). A new and 
improved edition and text of this well-known historical romance, with 
a fine series of illustrations in full color. Sienkiewicz died during the 
World War. He was the Walter Scott, Hugo and Cervantes of Poland— 
a great creative genius. Quo Vadis may not quite equal his famous 
trilogy of Polish epical stories, but nevertheless, it must be given a high 
place among fictional pictures of Rome and early Christianity. Its su- 
preme portrait is that of Petronius, that Latin Arbiter of Elegance. This 
book will live though its author has passed away and this edition is the 
best yet available. 

Our American Churches. By WitutiaM W. Sweer (The Methodist 
Book Concern, 75 cents). No person can really know his own church 
until he becomes acquainted with other denominations. This textbook 
for class study of organized Christianity in America should greatly widen 
the vision of all Christians. It will not only help to comprehend church 
government, but will encourage federation of denominations and Christian 
unity. Professor Sweet is a distinguished expert in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, especially in America. 

The Coming Kingdom. By Harris FRANKLIN RALL (The Methodist 
Book Concern, 75 cents). These “Studies in the Christian Hope” see 
more in it than narrow orthodoxy has too often perceived. It is personal 
hope for a nobler manhood, a richer and larger life; it is a social hope 
for a new world in which Christ is King and the law of heaven rules 
business, politics and society; and it is also the hope of immortality 
and a glorious future life. These three hopes are one. This handbook 
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in the Kingdom of God Series if used both for class and private study 
would give us bigger Christians and a greater church. 

Beacon Lights of Science. By Turopore F. VAN WaGemMan (Crowell, 
$3). Science is a record of human progress, at least on the material 
and mental, if not always on the normal side. Here is the record of 
human achievement from Thales and Pythagoras, past Bacon, Galileo 
and Newton, to Darwin, Pasteur and Einstein. Almost two hundred 
names of scientific savants are here recorded with brief but comprehensive 
sketches of their life and work. Many of these mighty men are even 
more interesting than their work. A useful book both for reading and 
reference. 

Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 1924 
(The Methodist Book Concern, 50 cents). The “little bleck book” has 
grown to 800 pages. Some of us hope that the unification of Methodism 
will give us a codified Discipline which will be briefer, if not better. 
Yet no better edition has ever appeared, not only as to the late legislation 
which has simplified and disentangled much obsolete matter, but in the 
admirable editing of Doctor Downey and probably the best index the 
Discipline has ever owned. Big as it is, both preachers and people should 
possess, ponder and practice it! 

The Arab at Home. By Pavi W. Harrison (Crowell, $3.50, net). A 
pioneer missionary has added a Christian page to the Arabian Night's 
Entertainment. We should know the Bedouin of the desert in his own 
home. The story is told from a sympathetic standpoint, both vividly 
and with considerable humor. The Orient was never nearer than to-day. 
Here is a first-hand picture. 

The Ideals of Asceticism. By O. HagspMan (Macmillan, $2). Ascet- 
icilsm may be regarded as a heroic or a cowardly method of religious 
living. Many of its errors have been due to a mistaken view of evil, 
and this was held not only by the orders of the Roman Catholic Church 
but also by Puritanism and certain types of Evangelicalism. The 
chapter on “The Asceticism of the Cross” strikingly presents the ideal 
of Jesus, which was to effect vital fellowship and increase its fruits by 
removing the offense of sin. Another important chapter is on “Christian 
Asceticism and the Social Order.” The whole book is a historical study 
of religious extravagances and of self-discipline. Even those who dis- 
agree with some of these ideals will find the book suggestive. It offers 
excellent topics for Lenten addresses. 

Reality in Bible Reading. By Frank Batiarp (Scribners, $2.25). 
The practice of reading the Bible has suffered and the only reading of 
many church people is what they hear at the Sunday services. Doctor 
Ballard desires to help this opportunity of the pulpit by suggesting mod- 
ern renderings. He takes issue with the Authorized and Revised Versions 
and those of Moffatt, Weymouth and others. But his own translations 
are really paraphrases. Would it not be better to use the Authorized 
Version and offer variant renderings to make the meaning clearer and 
above all to insist that the Scriptures be read distinctly and intelligently? 
No one suggests that the English of Shakespeare should be brought up 
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to date. It is not a new translation but readers of insight and ability 
that we need in the pulpit. 

Brotherhood in the Old Testament. By Artruur S. Peake (Doran, 
$1.25). The economic and social conditions of Old Testament times were 
radically unlike our own but the principles of righteousness and justice 
inculeated by the prophets are valid for all time. Doctor Peake traces 
the development of the idea of brotherhood with reference to the family, 
slavery, friendship, poverty, justice, war, peace. In a closing chapter he 
points out the distinctive teaching of the Oid Testament, which is com- 
pared with the enthusiasm of humanity of Jesus and the apostles. He 
reminds us that we must remove the reproach due to paganism in much 
popular Christianity. 

Studies in the Christian Gospel for Society. By H. A. Mess (Doran, 
$2). We need courage to apply the teachings of Jesus to modern life 
but we must first have clear convictions of what is required, and of the 
forces that have precipitated the present malaise, This sensible book 
indicates how the individual is to be related to his community and how 
the will of God is to be done on earth by men possessed of the divine 
purpose and spirit of world redemption. 

Historical Method in Bible Study. By Apert E. Avey (Scribners, 
$1.25). The progressive revelation recorded in the Bible when set in its 
historical context, gives us a perspective that deepens our appreciation 
of the divers ways in which God spoke through prophets and apostles. 
A chronological arrangement of the books of the Bible offered in this 
volume, and the historical study advocated, will remove many current 
difficulties and help us to magnify the glory of the divine grace in the 
Incarnate Son of God. 

The Christian Church in the Modern World. By RayMonp CALKINS 
(Macmillan, $1.75). This book makes a frank appeal to those who stand 
aloof from the church. Without any special pleading, which is generally 
one-sided, Mr. Calkins makes out a strong case for the church. It cannot 
but secure a favorable verdict from his jury. Church people will find 
here any number of sound arguments to talk up the church and to prove 
their loyalty by making its spiritual and ethical ideals actually operative. 
It is truly refreshing to read such a wholesome book. It meets adverse 
criticisms, makes stalwart defenses, offers constructive suggestions and 
encourages the reader. It is truly a tract for the times. 

The Kingdom Without Frontiers. By Huegu Martin (Macmillan, $1). 
This book succeeds in showing that the Bible is a missionary book so far 
as its entire forward-looking viewpoint is concerned. It is a series of 
brief expositions of the religion of Israel and its culmination in Chris- 
tianity. The biblical authority for missions is well sustained. 

The Teaching Work of the Church. By the Committee on War and 
the Religious Outlook (Association Press, $2). If secularization is the 
serious peril of the church, one way to overcome it is by a religious 
education that helps growth in Christian living through the guidance of 
experience. This task of the American Protestant Church is discern- 
ingly outlined in this exhaustive report. Criticism of existing agencies 
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and the causes of their failure will doubtless produce irritation only 
among the self-complacent. Those who realize the fumbling methods 
in Protestantism will appreciate what is here written about the public 
school, the Sunday school and the pulpit. Many of our programs will 
have to be overhauled, but if they are ineffective, why retain them? 
There is no inherent sanctity in methods. 

A Life of Christ. For Young People. By Haroip B. Huntine (Minton, 
Balch & Co., $2). The character of Jesus Christ is a permanent challenge 
to every age. Each generation has viewed him out of the midst of its 
disillusions and perplexities. Mr. Hunting’s volume presents the life of 
our Lord most attractively, showing how he fulfilled his many responsi- 
bilities as son, business man, patriot, friend, churchman and teacher, 
and how he wrought success out of failure. Young people, for whom this 
book is specially written, will make a happy rediscovery of Jesus, and 
adults will find it equally refreshing. 

Where Evolution and Religion Meet. By Jonn M. CouLTer and MERLE 
C. Courter (Macmillan, $1.25). Many associate the theory of evolution 
with Darwin, but there were theories of evolution before his time. Since 
his day the conception of evolution has itself been evolved by the at- 
tempts of science to adjust its hypotheses to its findings. Whatever view 
is held of evolution it is true that as a principle it has revolutionized 
thought. Far from being anti-Christian it has helped to establish Chris- 
tianity on more stable foundations. Those who have doubts and fears on 
the subject should read this excellent book. 

Now I Know. By Joun Arcurpatp MacCattum (Macmillan, $1.50). 
It is easier to be negative than positive. Negations are largely based on 
generalizations but affirmations are the outcome of close and consecutive 
thought. Doctor MacCallum has followed the more difficult way. His 
book frankly faces theories and facts which are brought to the test of 
experience, not only of the individual but of the Christian community. 
Doctrine always follows experience and it is modified or enlarged accord- 
ing to the growth of knowledge and faith achieved in the crucible of 
life. “We must never allow an erroneous or inadequate explanation of 
an experience to cause us to deny the reality of experience.” The sub- 
title of this volume, “A Primer of Faith,” should not give the impression 
that it is a sort of catechism. It is rather a definite exposition of 
Christian convictions concerning God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, Sin, Atone- 
ment, Salvation, Prayer. The book meets a need in these turbulent days 
of doubt and ill will. This personal testimony will help thoughtful young 
people and adults, and preachers will find it suggestive for their own 
study and for the pulpit. 

The Romance of Religion. By Lewis T. Guitp (Abingdon Press, 
$1.75, net). These sermons have been culled from the hundreds delivered 
during a long and successful ministry. This preacher is both funda- 
mental and modern. His foundation is Christ; his modernism is pre- 
senting the person and teachings of Jesus in the forms of present-day 
thought. Such sermons as those on “Christian Modernism” and “The 
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Gospel According to America” are fine examples. And a bit of “romance” 
is in them all. 

The Methodist Book Concern. By H. C. Jenntnes (The Methodist 
Book Concern, $1). This is, as its subtitle states, a “Romance of History.” 
A publishing house, the oldest in the United States, which started with 
six hundred dollars and has reached a capital of over six million, and 
is now one of the largest in the world, is more than all that; it is a 
mighty mechanism to scatter “leaves for the healing of the nations.” 
Doctor Jennings, who tells this marvelous story, was its publishing agent 
for twenty-four years. Every minister and leading layman of the 
church will find here information which they should personally possess. 

Blue Tiger. By Harry R. CaLtpweit (Abingdon Press, $2, net). A 
missionary in China also was a hunter and an expert in natural history 
te whom the museums of America owe great contributions. Mystery 
cats, tigers, wild boars, wapitis, and the greatest big-horn sheep on 
record, as well as Chinese bandits and Chinese puzzles are all described 
here in thrilling and astounding tales for which the author vouches 
“absolute truth.” He has formerly made additions to religion and science 
and now to literature. 

Christianity of To-day. By Joun Goprrey Hitt (The Methodist Book 
Concern, 75 cents). This volume of studies in Christian faith and prac- 
tice fulfills far more than its primary purpose for Sunday school and 
other Glasses; it is an excellent popular handbook on both systematic 
and practical theology. Christian truths are stated in a most vivid way 
and interpreted as a way of living. Both young and old can find in this 
brief book both the reasons for believing in Christianity and also for 
living it. 

Sermons on Revelation. By Apert H. Batprincer (Doran, $1.60). 
The Apocalypse, that book of mystery, is really a rich source of soul-sat- 
isfying and spiritual sermons. And this is done, not by treating it as 
a collection of holy riddles to be fancifully interpreted, but by seeing its 
moral symbolism and giving it practical use. This book is an excellent 
companion with that of Thomas Osborne, The Lion and the Lamb. 

The Speaker's Bible. Edited by James Hastines (Chicago: W. P. 
Blessing Company, $4). This volume covers the books, Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. Doctor Hastings, editor of the Dictionary of 
the Bible, and that fine monthly, The Expository Times, never had a 
superior in furnishing material for biblical preaching. Out of all homi- 
letic and other literature he culls the brightest and best. Jesus probably 
used Deuteronomy more than any other Old Testament book. So ought 
the modern preacher, and this book will assist him. 

The Thirtieth Piece of Silver. By Lity1an Hayes (Macmillan, $2). 
A quite gripping and exciting historical romance. One of Judas’ coins 
is said to have been lost. Found by someone it was passed from hand to 
hand down through the centuries, arousing in its owners the greed for 
wealth and the spirit of malice and treason. Probably other coins have 
done as much damage, but this thrilling story illustrates that principle. 
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The Economic Waste of Sin. By Lanuman F. Bower (Abingdon 
Press). This is a readable book that telis a terrible story, and yet a 
story all of us had best be acquainted with. Here a layman turns 
preacher and delivers a sermon that is calculated to beget a conviction 
of sin. Not the conventional conviction, mark you; not that sense of 
abasement at one’s wrong doing or wrong relationship we so assiduously 
seek to foster in revival services. No; a different kind. The waste of 
sin through crime, war, disease, poverty, alcoholism, prostitution, nar- 
cotics, its cost in human life, is here presented with an array of figures 
that makes one stand aghast. Yet all the while you have the feeling 
that the estimate is not overdone. Indeed, several other counts might 
be added. But enough is said to set us on a new trail. The very strength 
of the book lies in its moderation. Yet the conviction back of it is clear 
enough. Sin is not a mere economic disturbance; it is an economic 
disturber; this book walks right up to that fact. There is also more 
than a hint that much of this waste is due less to the sinners than to 
the saints who live in blissful (7?) ignorance of the waste their indiffer- 
ence causes, The reviewer is not personally acquainted with the author, 
but the book has all the earmarks of an author who has a head on his 
shoulders and who is making mighty good use of it in the cause of 
Christ.—J. M. V. 

Evangelism in the Modern World. Edited by Two University Men 
(Doran). Here is a little book you may well permit to climb to the top 
of your booklist. It is as good, if not better, than the best on the subject. 
Here great British churchmen discuss various phases of evangelism. 
Every chapter is reverent in approach, loyal to scholarship, keenly alive 
to the implications and indications of modern psychology. These writers 
uniformly evince a mastergrasp upon the subject. Here evangelical 
evangelism is stated truly, profoundly, and beautifully. This book will 
be followed with two others, one of evangelistic methods and one on 
evangelistic messages. After you read this book, you will be impatient 
for those to come.—J. M. V. 

Flashes of Silence. By George Crarke Peck (The Abingdon Press). 
Of Peck’s essays, as of Luccock’s, it can be safely said that they have 
made their way into Methodist consciousness. We do not need to recom- 
mend them. We feel that they ought to be good; they are above sus- 
picion. When they make their appearance, we simply accept them and 
are glad. They never disappoint. Flashes of Silence sustain the Peck 
reputation. You take out of a volume such as this whatever suits you 
best. “Land Ahead” and “Unpublished Names” got us. Yet they are 
all worth reading. It is always fine to encounter writers who are ad- 
dicted to the habit of sending their minds on ahead, whose thoughts 
are always doing picket duty; they put us all in their debt.—J. M. V. 

The Eternal Masculine. By CHartes Epwarp Locke (The Methodist 
Book Concern). This book serves to illustrate “when a man’s a man.” 
Bishop Locke is a human interest writer; some of his stories stir one to 
the soul; and they are couched in choice language. It is primarily a book 
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for the pew. It speaks what Michael Pupin’s book calls the “United 
States language”; and it speaks it well. On occasion, to be sure, the 
bishop’s flow of language becomes an overflow, and interferes with his 
thoughts. But most of the book is clear and invigorating; and it abun- 
dantly substantiates the claims he makes for “the eternal masculine.” 
—J. M. V. 

The Gospet at Corinth. By RicHarp Roperts (Macmillan, $1.75). 
These are noble expository sermons by this great Presbyterian preacher 
at Montreal. The following beginning of the first one reveals the flavor 
of all seventeen: “Saint Paul was evidently a fundamentalist, though 
I doubt whether the folk who call themselves by that name nowadays 
would acknowledge him as of their brotherhood. For in his day he was 
the most modern of modernists. He was the apostle of a flaming novelty 
in religion. What, indeed, in the year 56 could have been more fan- 
tastically modern than Christianity? This Jesus whom Paul preached 
had been dead twenty-five years, more or less; and yet he goes through 
the cities of Asia Minor and Greece declaring this very recent person 
Jesus to be the one and only fundamental. Do you wonder that the Jewish 
rabbis grew angry and the Greek philosophers scornful? The impudence 
of it! This man and his mushroom religion! What about Moses? cried 
the Jew; and what about the Law? What about circumcision? What 
about the old tried fundamentals? And what about Socrates? cried the 
Greek; and what about Plato and Aristotle? What about Epicurus? 
What about the Stoa? What about the fundamentals? Surely he is right; 
the foundation of Christianity is not theological propositions but a Living 
Person.” 

The Millennium Bible. By Witut1am Epwarp Brieperwotr (W. P. 
Blessing Company). Over five hundred authorities are quoted in the 
exegeses of Scriptural passages supposed to refer to the Parousia of 
Christ. So the editor secures a crazy quilt of varying and contradictory 
interpretation with a constant emphasis on the predictive element in 
prophecy which certainly lessens the spiritual value of the Bible to 
every age. If these quotations had been confined to capable modern 
scholars, the book might have had some value. But to study the Holy 
Book of God this way makes it merely a collection of curious puzzles. 
Preachers do not need to preach the Second Coming (a phrase not found 
in the Bible) but they ought to declare a Present Lord. That would 
make prophecy not a mass of riddles for shrewd guessers, but a spiritual 
interpretation of history and life which could have equal value to every 
period in history. We had better read our entire Bible than pick such 
passages out from their context. 

Liberalism in Religion. By W. R. Ince. The Nature of Punishment 
and Forgiveness. By Dovetas Wuire. What is the Church? By Hastines 
RASHDALL. Criticism and the Old Testament. By R. H. Kennetu (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 15 cents each). These four pamphlets are published 
under the auspices of the English Churchman’s Union for the Advance- 
ment of Liberal Religious Thought. They are frankly liberal, but not 
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Modernist in the radical sense of that word. They do not question the 
need for a Bible, a church and a theology, but do put the emphasis on 
the person of Jesus Christ himself. One feels that the Broad Church 
party in the Anglican Church is growing more pious and less rationalistic. 

The Historical Jesus. By C. Prerensreine (Macmillan, $2.25). Not so 
radical as Loisy or Schmiedel, the attitude of this treatise is nearly that 
of Holtzman. While we need not reject all of these critical methods, 
the real objection to this and all similar works is that the emphasis is 
placed upon the teachings of Jesus and not upon his Person. It is hardly 
worth while to show that his gospel is more universal and more full of 
feeling than the noble teachings of Laotze. We all agree to that, but we 
have Him, the Living, Present Lord. This book is of scholarly importance, 
but its doctrines must be discounted. 

Youth and the Bible. By Murret Srrermert (Macmillan, $2.25). An 
interesting and instructive book, beautifully written. Our only criticism 
is that perhaps it advises teaching the Bble to the young in a too critical 
way. If proper stress is placed on the spiritual and moral values of the 
Scriptures, as well as their literary merit, those other problems will 
largely take care of themselves. Of course, when questions arise, they 
must be faced, but it is not necessary for the teacher to start such per- 
plexities. But this volume may help the teacher. 

Friends With Life. By Anne C. E. Aturnson (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
$2). A lovely lot of essays, chiefly addressed to young folks in the upper 
“teens.” It is worth while for freshmen and sophomores to learn to 
love life at its best, to achieve character, its “garrison commander,” by 
personal power to find personal happiness, and by personal religion to 
solve the problems of life. “The heart’s low lintel is the threshold of 
the world’s salvation.” Those who read some of these papers in The 
Atlantic Monthly will want this book so as to read them all. 

Beside the Beautiful Willamette. By JouHN Parsons (Metropolitan 
Press, Portland, Oregon, $1.75). A well-told story of Jason Lee and the 
other empire builders on the Pacific coast. A real romance of modern 
missions both among Indians and the whites of the backwoods. They 
did well to erect that statue of The Circuit Rider (William Roberts) in 
Portland... Three things started the building of both the Middle and the 
Far West: the rifle, the axe, and the saddlebags—but the greatest of these 
was the saddlebags! This is a record of many creative lives. 





FLASHLIGHTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE 
(The more important of these books may be fully reviewed hereafter.) 


Sermons on New Testament Characters. By Ciovis G. CHAPPELL 
(Doran, $1.60 net). Continues very successfully his two previous volumes 
of sermons on biblical characters. 

Three Hundred Evangelistic Sermon Outlines. By Aquita WEBB 
(Doran, $3 net). Well selected abstracts of evangelistic discourses from 
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great modern preachers. Valuable for suggestion and inspiration but 
should not be used as crutches in the pulpit. 

The Little Alpine Musician. By JoHANNA Spyri (Crowell, $1.50 net). 
A book for boys by the well-known author of Heidi. 

The Amateur Electrician’s Handbook. By A. Freperick COoLLINs 
(Crowell, $2 net). Do you “fool with wires and batteries”? Here is 
most helpful service. 

Stories From Dickens. By J. Watker McSpapen (Crowell, $2.50 
net). Well edited Dickens selections from Oliver Twist to David Copper- 
field with colored illustrations. 

Hawaii, the Rainbow Land. By Katuertne Pore (Crowell, $3 net). 
A Glance at the Past, charming folk tales, and pictures of the present 
life of this alluring island. 

Tested Methods for Teaching of Juniors. By Manet Crews RINGLAND 
(Revell, $1.25). Chatty suggestions for training, teaching, and bringing 
to decision the Junior Sunday School scholars, both for Sundays and 
week days. 

One Thousand Bible Readings. By D. J. Werzer (Macmillan, $1). 
All public schools should have and follow this guide to Bible readings. 
Avoids sectarianism, suggests both literary masterpieces and ethical 
education. 

Adolescence; Education and Hygienic Problems. By Maurice A. 
Bicetow, Ph.D. Exercises for Health. By Lenna L. Meanes, M.D. The 
Child in School; Care of Its Health, By Tuomas D. Woop, M.D. The 
Health of the Worker; How to Safeguard It. By Lee K. Franke, Ph.D. 
Home Care of the Sick. By Ciara D. Noyes, R.N. Your Mind and You; 
Mental Health. By Grorae K. Prarr, M.D. (Funk & Wagnalls, 30 cents 
each). The last six volumes of the National Health Series. Non-technical 
and low priced, this series of twenty booklets are perhaps the best books 
on health available for popular use. 

Thomas A. Edison. An Intimate Record. By Francis Arruur JONES 
(Crowell, $3 net). A new edition of the life of this wizard of modern in- 
vention, brought up to date. 

Bible SoutWinners. By Lovuts Apert Banks (Revell, $1.50). New 
evangelistic addresses with much illustration and poetical quotation. 

The New Testament in Modern Speech. By Ricuarp Francis Wey- 
moutH (Pilgrim Press, $1.50). Improved edition, newly revised by well- 
known New Testament scholars. 

The Writings of the New Testament. By Puiwie VALLMEeR (Doran, 
$1.50). An introduction for class study well up to date in scholarship. 

The Imitation of Christ. By THomas A Kempis (Macmillan, $1). 
New edition, containing the often omitted Third Book, “Concerning the 
Holy Communion.” 

Bible Story Book. By Frances Wetp DANTELSON (Pilgrim Press, $2). 
For little children; well printed and pictured. 

Dramatic Stories of Jesus. By Lovis Atspert BANKs (Funk & Wag- 
nalis, $2 net). Fictional stories, quite well told, based on the Bible. 
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Boys and Girls in Other Lands. By Mary TuHeopora WHITLEY 
(Abingdon Press, $1). A textbook on juvenile internationalism—ad- 
mirable for fourth-grade pupils. Many illustrations. A Teacher's Manual 
(90 cents) accompanies it. 

Child Labor and the Social Conscience. By Davis Wasceatr CLARK 
(Abingdon Press, $1 net). A primer on this problem by an expert. The 
child must and will win. 

Quiet Talks About the Healing Christ. By S. D. Gorpon (Revell, 
$1.25). Quiet and quite good, but—Jesus himself refused to emphasize 
physical miracles and called spiritual healing “greater works.” 

Christian Neighborliness. By Stratey F. Davis (Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 75 cents). A Study in Christian Living. An admirable social 
gospel textbook for young people. 

What is Worth While? By Anna R. Brown Linpsay (Crowell, 50 
cents). Reprint of a famous essay already read by millions. 

Alien Rome. By Bertram M. Trirrie (Protestant Guards, $2). A 
challenge to Political Romanism by one who has lived fifteen years in 
Rome. 

An Introduction to the New Testament. By BENJAMIN WISNER 
Bacon (Macmillan). A reprint of this very scholarly and interesting 
work. 

Rough and Brown. By Harry Wess Farrincron (Rough and Brown 
Press, Bradley Beach, N. J.). A volume of verses, some of which ap- 
peared in the Mernopist Review to the delight of our readers. 

The Catholic Reaction in France. By Denis Gwynn (Macmillan, 
$1.75). Postwar influences have popularized Romanism in France. A 
friendly treatise on that topic. 

Two Days Before. By H. R. L. Suerrarp (Macmillan, $1). Devout 
meditations on the Seven Words of the Cross. 

Cyclopedia of Pastoral Methods. By G. B. F. Hatiock (Doran, $2.50). 
Manual of Reference as to plans for worship, weddings, funerals, dedi- 
cations, etc. 

The New Year's Carol. By Jowanna Spyri (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, $1). Beautifully written and printed holiday present. 

Liberalizing Liberal Judaism. By JAMES WATERMAN Wise (Macmil- 
lan, $1.50). A stirring appeal to liberal Jews to be still more liberal. 

Bridge Builders. By Ricuarp Braunstern (Abingdon Press, $1). 
Sermons on service, based on the person and teachings of Jesus. An ap- 
plied Christianity. 





A READING COURSE 


Christ the Truth. An Essay by WiaiaM Tempite. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Price, $2.50. 


THEOLOGY has fallen on evil days. For this the theologians are partly 
to blame because they have insisted on using a terminology that savors 
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of outworn concepts, and on remaining in the arid realm of dogmatism 
far removed from the stirring arenas of life and experience. Another 
reason is the increased interest in the social sciences occasioned by the 
disquieting times. Psychology has also become a rival and yet the best 
it can do is to describe the nature and activities of the mind. It invades 
other realms beyond its beat, when it deals with origins, the facts of 
revelation and of the divine Spirit, and reduces these phenomena to a 
purely naturalistic basis. The dynamic energies of religion, as a supernal 
and substantial-influence in human life, are beyond its purview. Rudoif 
Otto, in The Idea of the Holy, has reminded us that there is an element 
which he calls “the Numinous,” the “Mysterium Tremendum,” of which 
the writers of the Old and New Testaments were aware, and which 
explains their attitude of reverence and humility. We need to recover 
this for the sake of mental and spiritual poise. It is, moreover, indis- 
pensable for every inquiring spirit, in considering the profound realities 
of life, to have a sense of limitation and a conviction that the horizon is 
much wider than the apprehensions of the keenest: 


“And though thy soul sail leagues and leagues beyond— 
Still leagues beyond those leagues there is more sea.” 


Such is the conclusion of those who reckon with the entire circle of 
life. If this is done from the Christian standpoint, there is much to be 
gained by the student of comparative religion, philosophy, psychology, 
sociology and other methods that approach life to understand its marvel 
and mystery, its unplumbed depths, its unattained heights, its unencom- 
passed frontiers. History is a fertile study because it bears testimony to 
the struggles of the human soul, and also challenges us to continue the 
labors of those who wrought to the best of their ability according to the 
light in them. The modern theologian who has learned from the half- 
forgotten controversies of the past, is sympathetic and open-minded. He 
enjoys certitude but he does not assume an encyclopedic grasp of all 
things in heaven and on earth. He has convictions but he is also per- 
suaded that “a fathomless wealth lies in the wisdom and knowledge of 
God, whose judgments are inscrutable and whose methods are mysterious” 
(Rom. 11. 33). He thus cherishes a receptive temper for what the winds 
of the Spirit may send in his direction, and he entertains these waftings 
with grateful hospitality, ready to receive or reject them only after due 
trial and strict examination. 

Bishop Temple’s book is written from this standpoint. His earlier 
work, Mens Creatriz, made out a strong case for the creative mind in 
the universe. His argument took into consideration questions arising in 
metaphysics and epistemology, and the relations of religion to science, 
art and morality. He reached the conclusion that revealed religion, 
that is to say, the religion of the Incarnation, furnishes the final solution 
of every issue. After eight years of further reflection, stimulated by the 
activities of his episcopal office as bishop of Manchester, there now 
appears this companion volume, in which he frankly faces the facts of 
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life in the light of the historic Incarnation. In his previous volume he 
wrote: “While theology and philosophy are ideally identical in result, 
though not in process, they are not at all identical in their present stage 
of development. Philosophy working inwards from the circumference, 
and theology working outwards from the center, have not yet met” (p. 3). 
In trying to effect such a meeting in “a single system whose combination 
of comprehensiveness and coherence would supply a guarantee of its 
truth,” his later volume follows the philosophical approach from the 
cireumference to the center of the Christian position. After he has estab- 
lished his conclusions, he then adopts the theological approach from the 
center and works his way out. The result is a coherent system of Chris- 
tian thought, in which Christ is made the touchstone, and fellowship in 
love the test of a genuine Christian experience. Truly, “the key to the 
riddle of the world is God, the key to the riddle of God is Christ.” 
“Theism is the adoption of the hypothesis that the ultimate ground 
of the universe is a will fulfilling a purpose which commends itself to 
our minds as good. It finds support in arguments from the sense of 
moral obligation and from religious experience; but in its purely logical 
essence it is the assumption that the ground of the universe is a per- 
fectly good will.” These two sentences are from Bishop Temple’s essay 
on “Some Implications of Theism,” in the volume, Contemporary British 
Philosophy (p. 418). They aptly sum up the argument of his first chap- 
ter on “The Structure of Reality,” which also faces the problem of evil 
with reference to the whole of life. Value is to be apprehended not in- 
tellectually but experimentally, in its relation to fact, with emphasis on 
real values and not on theories of value. It is the failure to do this 
that has produced the tension in modern philosophy between value and 
existence, as seen in The Tragic Sense of Life, by Miguel de Unamuno. 
The chapter on “The Apprehension of Value” shows that satisfaction is 
the test of value. It is guarded against excessive individualism by being 
subjected to an absolute standard, as conveyed in the familiar forms of 
Truth, Beauty and Goodness. Note how these three are discussed in their 
ideal and actual bearings upon life (31ff.): “In all value totality is the 
distinguishing feature. The whole, for us, is the will of God and what 
it has created; therefore every apprehension of value is in principle a 
religious experience.” Such an experience, as the next chapter shows, is 
not an affair of isolated moments but of the whole of life and of the world, 
permeated through and through with religion. To the Christian man every 
activity is religious, and the theory that divides life into two hemispheres, 
profane and sacred, is invalid. Experience furthermore is not exclusively 
subjective and individualistic, for it is tested by the fellowship of experi- 
ence, which checks vagaries, removes defects, and fills up gaps. While in a 
sense prayer, as intercourse with God, may be experienced in science, phi- 
losophy, art, and music, its richest compensations are obtained when prayer 
is practiced as a specific religious exercise with a sense of moral obliga- 
tion. It is through such prayer that we reach the heights, where we see 
clearly, feel convincingly and are strengthened to act consecutively and 
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consistently. Here the key of love unlocks the door into the presence of 
God who is love (49ff.). 

The true nature and meaning of reality are obtained by a study of 
man. He is distinguished from the rest of the creation by his capacity 
to form and receive ideals of righteousness and duty. The mark of a 
full personality is in the conviction that the future is more important 
than the past or even the present. The truly great individual responds 
to a larger and richer environment and realizes responsibility thereto. 
Note what is said about obligation which is rooted in self consciousness, 
social consciousness and personal relationship, that together constitut: 
the deepened sense of the unity of humanity (83ff.). This thought is 
developed in the chapter on “History and Eternity.” The unity violated 
by selfishness is to be recovered through fellowship with God, who is not 
a philosophical abstraction or a figment of the theological imagination, 
but the divine Being who genuinely cares what men do, and whose pos- 
itive activity is demonstrated in history. 

We now come to “The Core of the Argument.” There is a lucid 
chapter on “The Godhead of Jesus Christ.” The stupendous event of the 
Incarnation at first made a staggering impression even on the disciples, 
but they got their bearings and formulated the doctrine of the Person 
of Christ as the result of experience. Bishop Temple’s argument for the 
deity of Christ, based on explicit passages from the New Testament, is 
conducted with a deep sense of values. The early Christians did not re- 
gard this truth as a perplexing dogma imposed by authority but as a 
triumphant discovery based on experience (133). This is the scientific 
order, for experience invariably goes before doctrine to form it and also 
follows doctrine to enlarge and adjust it to its new environments. No 
theory of the Incarnation is final but far more important is the fact of 
a self-revealing Christ who is both human and divine, according to the 
New Testament. The chapter on “The Person of Christ” considers the 
successive attempts of the church to restate God and man in view of the 
revelation of Christ. Read the historical survey of these efforts. In 
spite of the mists of controversy and of inadequate and even misleading 
explanations, the voice of Christian experience always triumphed (152ff.). 
So long as the Reality is acknowledged, changing categories of thought 
and differences of interpretation rather magnify the veracity of the Vision. 
The fellowship with God, to which reference has already been made, is 
more specifically considered in the chapter on “The Holy Spirit and the 
Church.” The signal achievement at Pentecost was the capacity and ex- 
perience of fellowship in love. It found expression in “the inner unity 
of complete personality and the outer unity of a perfected fellowship as 
wide as humanity.” Four means were established by the church to fur- 
ther the Holy Spirit’s activity. They were the Canon of Scripture, the 
Creeds, the Sacraments, the Ministry (191ff.). It is with regard to the 
third and fourth that Bishop Temple shows the characteristic one-sided- 
ness of the Anglo-Catholic. He appeals to prejudices and not facts when 
he declares that the communion of saints is experienced, if at all, in lesser 
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measure by those who have dispensed with the historic ministry. This 
subject is again discussed in a later chapter on “Worship and Sacraments.” 
These pages are the least satisfactory of a book that shows ability and 
versatility, with a devotion to Christ that is heartening. 

Indeed, the weakness of sacerdotalism is unconsciously exposed by 
the author himself in the next three chapters. God as the all-loving 
Father is not limited by ecclesiastical institutions. His love is impartial 
but not weakly amiable. The ¢hapter on “Eternity and History” views 
the course of life from the standpoint of:God and the Incarnation, as 
the previous chapter, on “History and Eternity,” considered it from the 
standpoint of the unity of humanity. The later chapter is concerned with 
the scale of values, the problem of accident, the sovereignty of love, and 
eschatology (225ff.). The one word “love” answers every problem when 
it is thought through, and even the dark pages of history cease to be so 
bewildering when read in the light of “love divine, all loves excelling.” 
Under what conditions are competition and cooperation compatible 
(243f.)? What is meant by the finality of judgment and the end of the 
world (247ff.)? These and other pressing issues are treated in the chap- 
ter on “Man in the Light of the Incarnation.” Heaven is regarded as 
“the universal fellowship of all spirits in the love of the divine Spirit” 
(269). 

Worship may be rendered by corporate silence, united utterance and 
symbolic action. Bishop Temple favors the third as being the most ex- 
pressive, although he acknowledges that in principle the first and second 
are equally sacramental. In view of the consensus of testimony to the 
high virtues flowing out of these two ways, he should have been more 
generous in dealing with them and not have quickly passed them by, 
to give disproportionate attention to the “two dominical sacraments” of 
Baptism and the Eucharist, which, according to him, have real efficacy 
only when administered by the episcopally ordained ministry. This po- 
lemical section of the book is in poor. taste, at a time when the mind 
and heart of the church are concerned with questions of federation and 
reunion. 

The Atonement is not only a means to the forgiveness but it is above 
all the mode of the deity of God. So regarded, all theories of the Atone- 
ment are suggestive but inadequate explanations of the divine deed. Its 
reality can at best be but partially understood by those who have ex- 
perienced redemption. “Cross and Resurrection together give us tragedy 
transmuted into triumph as the key to the interpretation of the world” 
(324). The recurring thought that Love is at the heart of the universe 
is finally reémphasized in the closing chapter on “Love Divine: the 
Blessed Trinity.” Note the interpretation of the three activities of the 
eternal love with due regard to the fact of personality, not forgetting, 
as Lotze put it, that personality in us is incompleted and exits perfectly 
in God only (329ff.). When we remember that perfect love is not a dis- 
position but “the consciousness of survival in the act of self-surrender,” 
we understand why it cannot be defined but can only be named, and its 
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Name is threefold—Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Herein is the Supreme 
Reality and Value, not to be fully apprehended but to be genuinely ex 
perienced. So long as this latter is possible and we have fellowship wit) 
the Father, in the Son, through the Holy Spirit, our joy is being com 
pleted and it stimulates us to press on to perfection. 


Side Reading 


Some Aspects of Christian Belief. By H. R. Mackinrosn (Doran, 
$2.25). They who have read* The Doctrine of the Person of Christ by 
Professor Mackintosh have repeatedly gone to it for refreshment, and 
it holds the field with hardly a peer. The fourteen essays in the present 
volume discriminately estimate various phases of theological thought, 
from the standpoint of Christian experience, which is rightly regarded 
as central for theological reconstruction. The book is invaluable as a 
critical summary of current religious thinking. 

Jesus Christ and the Human Quest. By Epwin Lewis (Abingdon 
Press, $3). The call of the age is for the clear, thoughtful and courageous 
preaching of the Person of Christ. This book on the theological and experi- 
mental implications of the Incarnate and Atoning Christ gives a sys- 
tematic presentation of this crucial truth of our gospel, in terms of mod- 
ern thought. It imparts the gratifying assurance that the quest of the 
ages finds in Christ complete satisfaction. 

Liberal Evangelicalism. An Interpretation. By Members of the 
Church of England (Doran, $2). The insistent insularity of Anglo- 
Catholics finds no support in this volume by evangelical Anglicans who 
seriously and sympathetically face the issues of modern thought. They 
are assured that an evangelicalism freed from scholasticism and hos- 
pitable to new ideas is the hope of the Christianity of to-day and to- 
morrow. The acknowledgment of indebtedness to the non-episcopal 
churches is a courtesy curiously lacking in the sacerdotalism of Bishops 
Gore and Temple. The book should be read by all preachers who desire 
to have a stronger grip on the evangelical verities. 

For further information about books on subjects of interest to preach- 
ers, address this department, Reading Course, care of the MeEtTHopistT 
Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Oscar L. JOSEPH. 
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